








Would you call this fair play? 


tax laws, several million families and businesses 


Umpire gives “Visitors” a special advantage by 
tagging out a “Home” team runner at the plate. 
“Home” team has to play by the regular rules. 
Would you eall this fair play? 

Hardly—yet you and most Americans face 
that same kind of unfairness all the time with 
some of your taxes. 

About 23 cents out of every dollar you pay for 


electricity goes for taxes. But because of present 


escape paying most of the taxes in their electric 
bills that you pay in yours. They are people 
whose electricity comes from federal government 
electric systems. 

And you have to help make up the taxes they 
escape. 

Most Americans think everyone should pay 
his fair share of taxes. Don’t you agree? 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


* Company names on request through this magazine 
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Bylines in 


NLY 33 years old, Thomas L. 
Ray, who is the author of “Tele- 
vision and Radio Provide a New 
Perspective to Legislative Coverage” 
(page 8), now is 

serving his sec 

ond term in the 

Kentucky House 

of Representa 

tives, 
acknowledged 

leader of the 

Louisville area’s 

delegation in the 


and is an 


house. 
Born in Tennes- 
see, Ray received 
his law degree 
from the Univer 
sity of Louisville 
and has been en- 
gaged in active practice since April, 
1951. He is a member of the Louis 
ville Bar 
Committee 

From William Small, News Director 
of Station WHAS and WHAS-TV in 


Louisville, this 


lower 


THOMAS L. RAY 


Association’s Legislative 


comment: 
“With some others in his own party 
(Democratic) 


comes 


young Marlowe 
Cook, a Louisville Republican, Ray 
brings a fresh new attitude to Ken 
tucky politics and does much to dispel 
Kentucky legislator, 
examples of which are still on display 
at Frankfort.” 


and 


the stereotype 


ROM his close personal contact 
with John S. Knight Radford Mob- 
ley has written the story of Mr. 
Knight’s famous 
“Notebook” in 
“Newsman John 
S Knight’s 
‘Notebook’ Col 
umn Passes 2\st 
Birthday” (page 
11). Two years 
ago Mobley was 
called to Chi- 
cago to take over 
his present du 
ties as 
to the President 
of the Knight 
Newspapers. Pri 
that time 
time he served for a number of years 
and 


assistant 


RADFORD MOBLEY 


or to 


as a_ correspondent Assistant 
Chief of the Knight Newspapers 
Washington Bureau. He is a past 
president of the National Press Club 
and served as vice president of the 
Washington Professional Chapter of 


Sigma Delta Chi. 
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HOWN in the cover picture is 

Republican Minority Leader 
Charles Buchanan, of Barbour- 
ville, at left, confering with Jay 
Crouse of the WHAS and WHAS- 
TV news staff during the recent 
session of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. 





—— becoming Associate Editor 
of the Methodist magazine, To- 
gether, H. B. Teeter was a reporter 
and Sunday mag- 
azine feature 
writer for ten 
years on the staff 
of the Nashville, 
Tenn., Tennesse- 
an. Teeter tells 
how the maga- 
zine came into 
being, its pur- 
poses and its im- 
mediate 
in “ ‘Together’ 
Magazine Sets a 
Bright New Pat- 
tern for Reli- 
Publica- 


success, 


H. B. TEETER 
gious 
tions” on page 18. 

Teeter had written numerous ar 
ticles for Methodist publications “off 
and on” for many years, his first sale 
being a short for Haversack, 
Methodist magazine for boys, when 
he was sixteen. Born in Russellville, 
Ark., Teeter studied journalism at 
the University of Arkansas and edited 
the Marianna, Ark., Courier-Index be- 
World War II. He joined the 
DuPont Company in Memphis, Tenn., 
in 1941 and edited an employe news 
paper. After the war he edited the 
Sparta, Tenn., Expositor, before join- 
ing the Tennessean in 1946. His free- 
lance writing has been published in 


story 


fore 


Coronet and other national magazines. 
He is married, has a daughter, fif- 





Look for It Next Month 


Annual Awards Issue 
The Wall Street Beat 

By Joseph L. Oppenheimer 
Canon 35, Freedom of Information 


Outpost 
By Art Witman 


ROP Color—Mirage or Reality? 
By Arville Schaleben 





teen, and a son, ten. The Teeters now 
live in Chicago. 


N “Gannett Newspapers Devise Pro- 

gram for Training Beginning Staff- 
ers” (page 15) Joseph N. Freudenberg- 

er explains the 
reasons and pur 
poses behind the 
plan and de- 
scribes its opera- 
tion. 
Freudenberger 
has been editor 
of the Gannett 
Newspapers’ 
magazine, the 
Gannetteer, for 
thirteen years, in 
addition to his 
“ editorial and 
ER news chores on 
the Rochester, 
N. Y., Times-Union. Last year he 
wrote an account for THE QUILL on 
the Times’ effective letters-to-the-edi- 
tor policies. 

Freudenberger holds B.J. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Mis- 
souri. He has been director of publi- 
cations for Central College at Fayette, 
Mo.; advertising manager for the 
Howell County Gazette, West Plains, 
Mo.; publisher of the Crystal City, 
Mo., Press and the Festus, Mo., Press; 
and radio news writer for Station 
KSD in St. Louis. 


AMES A. REYNOLDS writes of the 

problems faced by Washington re- 
porters in “Work-a-Day Capital Beats, 
On or Off ‘the 
Hill, Have Pit- 
falls, Pressures” 
(page 13). Since 
joining The Wall 
Street Journal’s 
Washington staff 
in 1955, Reyn- 
olds has_ cov- 
ered four differ- 
ent beats—the 
federal regula- 
tory agencies, 
Congress, the 
Supreme Court 
and the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

Before switching to the Journal, 
Reynolds was news editor of Congres- 
sional Quarterly, a Washington news 
and research syndicate. He also 
worked for United Press in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Albany, N. Y., and Concord, 
N. H., and put in a stint as news editor 
of the Alva (Okla.) Review-Courier. 

Reynolds, 29, holds a B.A. degree 
from Oklahoma A. & M. College and 
an M.S. in journalism from Syracuse 
University. 


JAMES REYNOLDS 





OR the last six years Ralph Yoes, 
whose cartoon drawn especially 
for THE QUILL appears on the editorial 
page, has been 
the editorial car- 
toonist for the 
San Diego, Calif. 
Union. A native 
of Tennessee, he 
grew up in Ok- 
lahoma City, 
Okla., and later 
worked for the 
Daily Oklahoman 
retoucher 
and cartoonist. 
He served with 
the Infantry in 
the Pacific in 
World War II. On 
his return to civilian life he attended 
the Art Students’ League in New York 
City and worked as an artist for the 
New York Daily News. He now lives 
in La Jolla, Calif., with his wife and 
three children. He is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi and his hobbies are 
sail boating, skin diving and painting. 


as a 


RALPH YOES 


——— 


From Quill headers 


A POX ON LETTERS TO 
EDITOR 


To The Quill: 


You might call this a letter to the 
editor in protest against letters to the 
As a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, dedicated as it is to higher stand- 
ards of professional journalism, I have 
alarmed of late concerning 
the increasing popularity of such de- 
partments in American newspapers. 

Since I’m not the editor of such a 
column, and have never written a Let 
ter to the Editor—before this one, that 
is—I’m in a 


editor 


become 


position to discuss the 

subject from an unbiased standpoint. 

From the start, I’m ready to concede 

that the publication of such letters 

probably promotes closer rapport be 

tween the newspaper and its readers 
some of them at least. 

Such letters are generally interest 
ing, and many informative, too. But 
others unadulterated hogwash. 
And at times I have gotten the im- 
pression that the editor printed them 
only to give his other readers an idea 


are 


of how silly some of their neighbors 
can be if they sit down and put their 
pen or pencil to it. 

I have nothing against the “Mother 
of Five.” She’s a fine woman, and five 
finer children you never saw in your 
life. 've known “Disgusted” since we 
kids playing kick-the-can to- 
gether in an alley behind the corner 
drug store. A good kid, he grew up to 


were 


be a good man. And he has every 
right to be disgusted. 

Old Doc down there in the profes- 
sional building can set a bone with 
any in the country, they tell me. And 
I believe them. He has a right to his 
opinion about the mail service, too. 
I'm not arguing that point. 

a 

Does being a leader in his profes- 
sion, a solid vitizen or a good mother 
entitle a person to sound off in the 
public press on the subjects on which 
they’re not qualified to speak? 

Or does subscribing to the paper 
thirty years for that matter—entitle a 
person to use its columns for promot 
ing his pet prejudices? 

I’m inclined to believe not. 

That's not to argue that the news 
paper shouldn’t employ such meth- 
ods for consolidating its contact in the 
community. Every newspaper must 
attempt to increase its circulation, and 
the responsibility for presenting sig- 
nificant public information in as enter- 


> 


taining a manner as possible is recog 
nized by everyone 

But with any 
experience in make up is painfully 
aware that for everything which goes 
into every edition, something requir 
ing equal space must be left out 

It’s that simple. 


any newspaperman 


So the issue of letters to the editor 
boils down to what we're leaving out 
to publish them. 

Most of the material forced to com 
pete against letters to the editor for 
that precious space is the product 
of professional journalists carefully 
trained and experienced in years of 
reporting public affairs from an objec 
tive standpoint. 

Is the editor justified in sacrificing 
the fruits of such labor to offer the 
religious bigot, political partisan or 
just plain eccentric character a spring 
board for his propaganda? Much of 
the thought expressed in letters to the 
editor of de- 
monstrable truth, and in some cases a 
brazen disregard of the facts 

By magnifying such ignorance, the 
newspaper does a double disservice, 
for it also must hold out an equal 
amount of legitimate information to 
print the off-base letter. 

The editor’s note, pointing out the 


represents a distortion 


error of each such statement, alleged 
ly takes care of the situation. But 
Doesn't it still rob the re- 
sponsible observer of an additional 
opportunity to report to his public. 

Let me repeat. I’m not opposed to 
letters to the editor. Those in our pa 
per—and those in Tue Quit, of 
are both interesting and in- 
formative. 

But as a “faithful reader,” 


does it? 


course 


let me 


appeal to the editors of letters to the 
editor to please guard their columns 
heroically against the assault of the 
boob and the ignoramus, aggressive 
through their legions may be. 

It seems to me that in fairness to 
those dedicated to Sigma Delta Chi’s 
search for truth, the editor should en 
force equal standards upon the letter 
he receives in his mail. 

It should contribute something real 
ly constructive toward an understand 
ing of the particular subject, or else 
the space should be reserved for other 
information that 
standard. 


can meet such a 
JoHN De Mort 
Kansas City Star 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge 2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads 
them as follows: Box Number 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





please address 
THe Quit, 35 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Su 7-2255 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS—Ideas and finished 
manuscripts handled. Your correspondence in- 
vited. Box 1168, THe Qui 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, Tue Quit. 


Writers wanted by new 
home building field. Box 


national magazine in 
1178, THe Qui 


Immediate 
spondents in 
Wyoming, Utah 
THe Quit 


corre- 
including Montana 
Dakotas. Box 1179 


freelance assignments for 
Northwest 
Nevada 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR—9', 
ence in newspaper reporting 
editing, radio newswriting 
opportunity in newspaper, public relations, 
magazine, radio or TV. Family man, age 35 
Full particulars upon request. Box 1177, Tue 
Qui 


years experi- 
copyreading, 
broadcasting, seeks 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 


and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


FOR SALE 
HISTORY MAKING HEADLINE 
PERS. Louis W. Copits, 204 E 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


NEWSPA- 
Hamtramck 





Official Insignia 
for 
SIGMA DELTA CHI 
Badges—Keys—Banquet Favors 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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from 


Michigan Avenue 


Meet the man who watches Moscow 











Jacob G. Toipin, expert in the field of foreign scientific developments, often is 


consulted by leaders in academic, government and industrial enterprises. 


W war are 
now? 
Few 


able to 


Russian scientists up to 
people in America are better 
this than a 
mild-mannered, unobtrusive man 
dressed like other 
on Chicago's Michigan Avenue 


answer! question 


business executives 


There is no cloak-and dagger atmos 
phere surrounding Jacob G. Tolpin 

It has daily job of Mr 
Tolpin 1937 to keep track of 
SC ientific advances He 1s a 
key man on the staff of specialists at 
Standard Oil who analyze 
technical journals and patents 

The primary purpose of this work 
is to keep Standard Oil research sci 
entists informed of developments 
throughout the world. But the work 
has broader significance. Standard Oil 
furnishes important foreign technical 
lata to nationally important 
and to libraries, such as the Library 
The knowledge gained 
the foreign periodicals thus is 
made available to all 

Even the Russians admit. says Mr 
Tolpin, that American knowledge of 


been the 
since 


Russian 


foreign 


be dies 


of Congress 
from 


He keeps tab on Russian scientific moves 


petroleum technology is 
their own. Standard’s 
Whiting and other 
sulted in many important discoveries 
which have helped to make America 
supreme in the field of petroleum and 
to strengthen its defenses. In the last 
few Standard 
have made outstanding contributions 
that have advanced America’s missile 
program and its jet air defense 

Since our first laboratory opened 68 
years ago, we have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars to learn more about 
oil—how to find it, produce it, refine 
it and make it more useful to more 
people than ever before 


superior to 
research at 


centers has re 


years alone, scientists 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
One measure is the contribution a 
company makes to the economic and 
physical strength of its country 
Through constant and intensive re 
search, we at Standard have tried to 
make oil yield its maximum useful 
ness—both for civilian and military 
purposes. Steadily mounting efficiency 
also has helped to keep the price of 
oil and gasoline down 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY awnoiana) 














OLD METHOO 





NEW SMOKELESS 
STARTING METHOD 

























America's jets now have a new, improved smoke- 
less starter cartridge (being used in the engine 
above, left) as the result of a Standard Oil research 
development. The old method, on the right, was so 
smoky it made 1 t impossible and also 
blocked fliers’ views of the field. 










































































































Radiati let 











t t lubricants for atomic power 
plants are under study in Standard’s research lab- 
oratories. Seymour Meyerson, above, is engaged in 
pioneering work in this new field. He is an authority 
on the controlled shattering of molecules by elec- 
tron bombardment. 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 

THROUGH RESEARCH 
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A New Perspective 


NE of the common errors of news judgment in this 

country is that readers, and viewers, are not vitally 

interested in the day-by-day news of a state legisla- 
ture. The extent to which this false premise is held in 
newsrooms was pointed out in THe Quit last year by 
State Representative Paul Simon of Illinois. His nation- 
wide survey of legislators revealed that a substantial por- 
tion of them believe that newspaper coverage of legisla- 
tive news is inadequate. Their indictment of radio and 
television coverage was even more caustic. Only 33.5 
per cent of the radio legislative news was rated as “good,” 
and but 18.5 per cent of the television coverage. 
' A notable exception is Station WHAS and WHAS-TV 
of Louisville, Ky., which blazed a new trail this year by 
its outstanding coverage of the Kentucky Legislature. 
The testimonial to the effectiveness of its audio-visual 
coverage comes not from our own profession, but from a 
member of the Legislature, who points out in this issue 
how it has given the people of Kentucky “a new perspec- 
tive on an old phenomenon.” 

The report on this journalistic achievement by State 
Representative Thomas L. Ray deserves attention, both 
by the press, and by the newer media of radio and tele- 
vision. It is a convincing refutation of the error in news 
judgment on the public interest in legislative news. The 
reception given to WHAS’s coverage throughout Ken- 
tucky is impressive evidence that the people are con- 
cerned with what happens in their state capital. Its ac 
ceptance by the members of the Legislature demonstrates 
that microphones and television cameras do not disrupt a 
legislative session, that visual coverage can be fair, and 
that the “hams” can be discouraged. 


EWSPAPERS in Kentucky found that television cov- 

erage whetted their readers’ appetite for news from 
Frankfort. This result has been demonstrated before, but 
there are editors who still are dubious. I suspect it also 
put the capital reporters on their mettle in competing 
with the television camera. 

More important for journalism, and for the public, is 
the fact that the people of Kentucky were better informed 
and more keenly aware of what their elected representa- 
tives were doing. Representative Ray’s appraisal is signifi- 
cant. The people, he believes, for the first time got to 
“really know” their legislators. They had a new perspec 
tive of legislative action and an increased awareness of 
its importance. 





rs Pa Se me Ses 
caine ORS 
The Shield 

Drawn for Tue Qumusz by Ralph Yoes, San Diego Union 
EGISLATIVE tomfoolery was discouraged. The aver- 
age citizen, he found, reacted “more violently” to the 
waste of time. A legislator can no longer snooze peaceably 
in his chair. One of the stories that made news across 
the country revealed how a State Senator caught napping 
by the camera was upbraided by his wife and informed 
the Senate that he was not asleep at the switch, but in 

deep cogitation over pending legislation. 

Effective, too, was the reaction against legislative sec- 
recy. Representative Ray reports that there were fewer 
attempts to escape responsibility by eliminating roll call 
votes. There was increased attention directed to commit- 
tee hearings, where the fate of legislation is frequently 
determined. 

What has happened in Kentucky can be matched in 
other states. It demands initiative, courage and a sense of 
responsibility, but as Representative Ray emphasizes, the 
end result is worth it—to the station and to the people. 

CHARLES C. CLAYTON 
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It is only one of 
many competitive tools 


that help keep 
Jood prices down 


It is an axiom of American business that for every new 


competitive sales tool that comes along, another new one will come along 


and try to surpass it. So it is with the trading stamp. 








Trading stamps are only one of several competi- where stamps were given were compared with 













tive tools available to the merchant seeking to the L.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Price Index 
increase his business volume. He may give a for the two years ending in December 1956. 
discount for cash. He may cut some prices and Food prices in the “stamp” cities rose less than 
feature “loss leaders.” Or he may use prize the national average. Price increases in “non- 
contests, giveaways or other promotion devices. stamp cities were more than the average. No 
\ll these sales tools have two things in com- evidence was found that stamp stores, as a class, 
mon. First, to be successful, they must pay their charged more than non-stamp stores. 
own way by the creation of new business vol- It seems clear that in these inflationary times 
ume. Second, they cause intense competition the trading stamp is needed to work side by side 
which has the effect of helping to hold prices with the many other competitive tools also 
down even during inflationary times. Because helping to keep prices down. 
stamps are given nationwide, marketing experts ~*~ * 
connected with universities have been able to REFERENCES: “Status of Trading Stamps in Food and 
measure this effect in the case of stamps. Drug Stores.” Selling Research, Inc., New York, 1957. 


IP ; -_ SG “Competition and Trading Stamps in Retailing.” Dr. 
ood prices in five cities where stamps were Eugene R. Beem. School of Business Administration. Uni- 


not given by supermarkets and in ten cities versity of California. 














This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
S&H pioneered 62 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash, 
S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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Television and Radio Provide a New 
Perspective to Legislative Coverage 


Member of Kentucky Assembly finds that the comprehensive coverage 
of recent session by Station WHAS and WHAS-TV eliminated some of 
time wasting and awakened wide public interest in the Legislature 


By Representative THOMAS L. RAY 
Kentucky House of Representatives 


lator three months every other year 
during the other, 
more sedate twenty-one months. The 
first three months of 1958 saw a wild 
season in Frankfort again, but differ 
ent this time. The people of Kentucky 
got a new perspective on an old phe 
nomenon—the doings and misdoings 
of its Legislature. 

The difference was due to an ag 
radio-TV news crew from 
Louisville that gave a new dimension 
to what happened in Frankfort as the 
State Assembly met. 

To me, WHAS and WHAS-TV news 
demonstrated that radio-TV can cover 
a story in great detail, can handle 
controversy with finesse so that op- 
posing forces are satisfied that cover 
age is fair, and can interpret as well 
as report the Oldtimers in 
House and Senate and people in the 
broadcasting business tell me that the 
WHAS coverage of the 1958 Legisla 
ture was the most extensive coverage 
of its kind in Kentucky history. 

On the receiving end, it was a rath 

feeling. Tape 
taking down your 
word, cameras picking up your every 
action. There were occasional whis 
comments that some of our 
colleagues were “showing off,” play 
ing for attention. There 
evidence of this and, of course, in such 
cases the camera and microphones 
were performing a disservice, a dis 
traction from normal legislative rou 
tine. On the other hand, responsible 
editing by the 


| AM not a journalist, I am a legis- 


and a lawyer 


gressive 


news. 


er strange recorders 


might be every 


pered 


was some 


broadcast newsmen 
managed to eliminate most, if not all, 


of this “grandstanding.” 


N a last before 
a general election, almost every face 
is suspiciously like the face of a can 
didate. A play for publicity by legisla 
tors is a problem for newspaper and 
wire service reporters as well as ra 


dio-TV 


legislative session 


Louisville 
done is 


I feel 


broadcast 


that what the 
newsmen 
something that could—and should 
be repeated in every state in the 
union. Having been on the “receiving” 
end as a member of the Legislature, 
I feel that I can recommend the ex- 
perience to Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn and others in Washing- 
ton who are apprehensive of radio-TV 
in legislative halls. 

Perhaps the best recommendation 
comes from different factions in this 
a-feudin’ and a-fightin’ political cli 
mate. Many Republicans have told me, 
since I come from Louisville, how 
“fair” they thought the WHAS radio 
TV news coverage was. When WHAS 
ran its hour-long radio and TV legis- 
lative summaries the weekend that 
the final gavel sounded, Governor 
A. B. “Happy” Chandler called News 
Director William Small to congratu- 
late him on a “tremendous job” and 
said “I don’t see how anyone could 
be offended by what you've done.” As 
a member of the anti-Chandler Demo- 
crats in the Legislature, I can say that 
our reaction, too, was one of praise for 
fair treatment of a touchy subject. 


have 


HERE are some natural advantages 

in covering Frankfort’s activities. 
For one thing, both our Kentucky 
House and Senate allow radio-TV 
newsmen complete freedom of the 
floor with microphones and cameras. 
To the credit of WHAS and WHAS- 
TV, it should be noted that they were 
the only ones in the state to take ad 
vantage of this and regularly cover 
the capitol. 

Each night the stations featured 
taped or filmed excerpts of legisla 
tive action. On days when activity ran 
into the night, newsman Jay Crouse 
would ship his film and tape record- 
ings back to Louisville and would stay 
with the Legislature. He also did num- 
erous telephone-recorded reports on 
newscasts earlier in the day. 


The newscasts gave a new dimen 
sion to the Legislature. People could 
hear the floor debate or ex 
clusive interviews. They 
what thei representatives 
looked like “in person.” 


WW" on the floor of the House were 
quick to see reactions in our mail 
and in conversations within our dis 
tricts back home. Since WHAS is a 
clear channel station, it carried the 
radio reports to every corner of the 
state. Mrs. Ann Hall, the only lady 
representative, from one of 
those remote corners: Bypro, Ky. She 
says she’s received calls all the way 
from home in reaction to the Louis 
ville newscasts. Roy Searcy of Carroll 
ton was one of a number of legislators 
who expressed regret that WHAS-TV 
could not get out as far as WHAS 
radio 


actual 
could see 
elected 


comes 


Television cameramen were given 
full access to both houses of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature for both sound and 
silent film. 

















HE broadcasts valuable in 

still another way. They gave us a 
chance, when opposing a measure, to 
carry our message to people all over 


were 


the state. Since those on the other 
side were also covered thoroughly, 
this provided a means of public de 


bate. One is safe in saying that on- 
the-spot coverage featured on radio 
and TV newscasts more than once had 
its effect on the fate of important 
measures before the Legislature. 
The newscasts could not be inter- 
preted as editorializing for or against 
a bill, but when there is graphic evi 
slick this is 
means enough to form public opinion. 
Often radio-TV 
much the 
media, but the 


dence of maneuvering, 
covered the Assembly 


from same angle as other 
difference was 
in the ability to present it in the ac 
tual involved, The 


added impact was most impressive. 


news 


voices of those 

A good example of this was in ad 
ministration moves to delay 
of House and Senate until the forty 
sixth day when the administration 
controlled Rules Committee takes 
and other 


actions 


committees are abol 


ovel 
ished. There were many holidays 
called, many interruptions to have 


guests of legislators introduced to or 


Once, a 
produced an hour-long per 


perform for the assembly. 
Senator 
formance of dancing girls from his 
area during a crucial afternoon, the 
before Rules took over. Film of 
those dancing teen-agers and the pa 
tiently waiting Legislature worked 
wonders in giving people an insight 
into what can happen in Frankfort. 
Often, there 
whether or not a roll call could be had 
on a crucial measure. A heavy hand 
with a gavel can ram through a bill 
on voice vote alone. I can’t help but 
feel that cameras and microphones 
were a restraining influence, 
that many of my colleagues had sec 
seeking to cir 
cumvent a roll call vote. This is par- 
ticularly significant in Kentucky 
where only the Louisville dailies reg 
ularly print roll call With 
statewide broadcasts to consider, leg- 


last 


was the question of 


great 


ond thoughts before 


results. 
islators acted with greater caution. 


HE coverage was not without its 
light moments. One TV newscast 
featured film of Senator C. W. A. Mc- 
Cann, apparently sound asleep in his 
chair. The next day he rose as a point 
of personal privilege and told the Ken- 
tucky Senate, “My wife called me 
from Louisville last night and said if 
that’s the best I could do, she would 
come down and replace me. I want it 
known, Mr. President, that I wasn’t 
I just had my eyes closed, 
thinking about the next bill!” 


asleep. 
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Legislative newscasts and telecasts 


front pages of Kentucky newspapers. 


That got TV coverage as had the 
earlier sleeping story. In good humor, 
McCann got his revenge. He made 
Small and Crouse honorary pages of 
the Senate! 


N Kentucky we are accustomed to 

excellent coverage of the Legislature 
by newspapers. The wire services have 
first rate men in Frankfort. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and the Louis- 
ville Times have large and experi- 
enced staffs, but radio-TV coverage to 
such a degree is a novelty. 

For me, the amazing thing about 
WHAS and WHAS-TV in the state 
capital was the ability of its men to 
do more than broadcast mere excerpts 
of activity. They managed to bring 
out the many undertones of political 
factionism, the underlying factors, the 
true significance of what happened. 
This piercing job of getting below 
the surface was no simple task. Con- 
and consistent reporting, 
matched with careful study and many 
private interviews to “pick our brains” 
in the Legislature, was the key to this 
reporting in depth. 

In addition to 


scientious 


concentrated daily 
news coverage, the newsmen did sev- 
eral special programs weekly. Jay 
Crouse did a thirty minute radio sum- 
mary each Sunday called “This Week 
in Frankfort.” We all listened to that 
one for it not only told the story of 
what happened but spelled out the 
several directions that upcoming leg- 
islation might take. 

Small and Crouse are co-modera- 
tors on a year-round WHAS-TV fea- 
ture called “What’s Your Question?” 
which allows viewers to phone in 
questions which are used along with 


> “Coerced’ Budget V ote 


FLASH 










Conrier-Zonrnal 


LOCEE A WONDS) Pemmbage ee Tae Tam tere 


Legreloture 


made news which was played on the 


those of the newsmen in quizzing 
public figures. At least four of these 
half-hour shows were devoted to leg 
islative hot spots like the controver- 
sial Louisville occupational tax dis- 
pute, and the hotly fought bill to 
abolish “fast” time. 

The most exciting of these programs 
was the appearance of Governor “Hap- 
py” Chandler just one day after his 
budget message. Viewers peppered 
him with questions. Among the many 
items of top news interest: his state- 
ment that he would veto any right-to- 
work bill. That made headlines all 
across Kentucky. The bill never got 
out of committee. 

WHAS news also touched on the 
Legislature in a number of panel 
type radio programs, but the most 
fascinating of all special programs 
was “Eye on Frankfort” each Sunday 
on WHAS-TV. On this show, the 
WHAS news director set up round 
tables featuring members of opposing 
factions and with a steady hand guid- 
ed them through often heated but 
never disorganized discussions. 


IME and again, people have told me 
about the program and how much 
they enjoy it. News made on the 
program made Monday morning head- 
lines in every important daily in the 


state. “Eye on Frankfort,” when Lt. 
Gov. Harry Lee Waterfield was on it, 


revealed administration policy on 
Louisville’s much sought-after occu- 
pational tax extension. “Eye” gave 
the tip-off of a key amendment up- 
coming on the Keeneland parimutuel 
tax bill. It saw rebel (anti-Chandler) 
Democrat Gil Kingsbury proclaim 
that Chandler had lost control of his 
party, that he needed Republican sup- 
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port to win any legislative victory; 
and GOP leader Charles Buchanan, 
admitting the swap of Republican 
votes for promises of roads and the 
like. 


Y colleague in the Senate, Martin 

J. Duffy, Jr., head of the Louis- 
ville delegation, put it this way, “The 
‘Eye on Frankfort’ program has al- 
ways been a topic of discussion when 
I would run into somebody whom I 
had not seen for a couple of weeks. 
Invariably, they would say, ‘I saw 
you on TV last week,’ I sure feel 
sorry for what you are up against,’ 
‘You can always tell a Chandler man 
by the way he is on the defensive.’ 
I have heard it time and time again, 
and from so many different people, 
who heretofore had never paid much 
attention to Frankfort, but immediate 
ly took sides, and therefore, became 
personally interested in the outcome.” 

I have heard similar comments 
from many members of both House 
and Senate. At times you had the feel- 
ing that nobody near a TV set on 
Sunday would intentionally miss the 
program. Much credit is due to Small, 
who waded into the most controver- 
sial of areas, showed little hesitancy 
to bring up the question of bribes, of 
so-called ripper bills to cut the power 
from anti-Chandler officials, of ru- 
mored attempts to unseat the Presi- 
dent Pro Tem of the Senate. 

Having been on the program, I can 
testify that the news staff had as good 
a grasp of what was happening as any 
elected official and might quiz you on 
any matter. The results made news in 
Kentucky. 


HE weekend the Legislature ended, 

WHAS closed its coverage with an 
hour-long documentary analysis on 
radio and one on TV covering the 
three months of the Legislature. 
These programs were in the tradition 
of the daily newscasts: they told the 
story in full, spared no punches, al- 
lowed most of it to be told—on tape 
and on film—by the men who made 
the news. 

When I went to Bill Small’s news- 
room to get some data for this article, 
I learned that his staff had gone 
through forty-five hours of tape re- 
cordings and 10,000 feet of film cover- 
ing Frankfort in 1958. Jay Crouse, 
who made the trip daily, cameraman 
Vince Clephas, Small, and others put 
in some 7,000 miles in commuting the 
110 mile round trip between Louis- 
ville and the state capital. The statis- 
tics could not show the hours spent 
informally, over coffee or beer, in 
which the radio-TV newsmen soaked 
in facts about the Legislature and 
what it was doing. 





Worth Quoting 


Frank H. Bartholomew, President 
of the United Press Associations: “I 
have some fears that in this profession 
of ours the loss of our own locomotion 
threatens us—that the handout and 
the ‘spokesman’ threaten our dili- 
gence, our ingenuity, our skepticism, 
our zeal. For zealots we must be. Not 
for a cause, for facts and for truth— 
and all of the truth.” 





Bill tells me he is proudest of the 
letters received from school people. 
The Assistant Superintendent of the 
Louisville schools wrote that “WHAS 
Radio and Television News certainly 
should be commended for the out 
standing job done in news coverage.” 
From the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred F. 
Horrigan, President of Bellarmine 
College: “I found the ‘Eye on Frank- 
fort’ program particularly stimulating 
and I believe that it rendered an out- 
standing service in the cause of politi- 
cal education and public responsibil 
ity.” 

Some of us, in observing our col- 
leagues, felt that those who lived 
closest to the areas of greatest news 
coverage, newspaper as well as radio- 
TV, acted with greater logic, reason 
and political morality than their col 
leagues from more isolated 
With some exception, many of these 
others were often careless or even ir- 
responsible in their actions and votes. 

For democracy, the moral here is 
that the glaring spotlight of news 
can raise the level of legislative rep- 
resentation. Radio and TV are making 
remarkable contributions in this direc- 
tion and are causing a revolution in 
political thinking and campaigning. 

My only regret in terms of my own 
state is that the excellent coverage 
of a single station in Louisville could 
not be supplied in sort of a regional 
network style to other TV stations. 
Some first steps in that direction were 
made as other stations imitated some 
features of WHAS-TV coverage. Un- 
fortunately, they have a long way to 
go. A film network might be the 
answer. It certainly would do much to 
spotlight political ineptitude. 

I have been asking myself, “What is 
the significance of all this? What does 
it mean in the long run?” 

On the basis of what has happened 
to Kentucky, I believe several con- 
clusions can be drawn and they all 
concern public reaction to radio-TV 
news coverage: 


areas. 


1. People get to “really know” 
their elected officials when they 


hear and see them on good discus- 
sion programs (not back-scratching, 
mild episodes of side-stepping is- 
sues). 

2. People get a new perspective 
of legislative action when they hear 
and see what actually happened in 
legislative chambers. 

3. People are angrier than ever 
over legislative tomfoolery. Few 
were disturbed in past years by the 
holidays self-created in Frankfort 
and the disruptions of legislative 
processes for concerts by Miss Ken- 
tucky and her dulcimer or dancing 
teen-agers from a mountain-area 
dance school. Hearing and seeing 
these pauses, people have been out 
raged and we in the Legislature 
know it. 

4. People react more violently to 
legislative trickery when they can 
hear and see the maneuvers as they 
actually took place. 

5. People are more interested and 
more aware of the State Legislature 
for it has been presented to them 
in a new and interesting form. 

For the result 


newspapers, was 


more reading of Frankfort coverage 
due to an increased appetite for news. 
For legislators, the result was greater 
awareness of responsibility with the 
knowledge that everything you do, in 


cluding snoozing at your desk, might 
soon be public knowledge 

I believe that radio-TV coverage in 
legislative halls is here to stay. I 
think its healthy. I hope other states 
will be as lucky as Kentucky was this 
year. As a citizen, I'd like to see the 
networks cover Congress. 


HAT happened in Kentucky can 

be matched in most states. It takes 
effort, it takes added expenses, and 
it takes men who are willing to learn 
the ins and outs of their State Legis- 
lature. It also takes courage—Small’s 
staff has shown film of men obviously 
drunk in the legislative halls and re- 
ported the taking of two pistols from 
members of the House. These seamier 
aspects of Kentucky life are not typi- 
cal; they are throwbacks to another 
era. But it takes guts to risk the anger 
of those involved. It also takes cour- 
age to wade into controversy of all 
kinds. That it was done without com- 
plaints of bias is perhaps the greatest 
compliment possible. 

I can’t say it’s comfortable to know 
that microphones and cameras are 
always nearby as you conduct the 
business of the state. But as one in- 
terested in Democracy, I can say it is 
invaluable: the legislators’ right to 
privacy in the public’s legislative 
chambers must always come second 
to the public’s right to know.” 
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John S. Knight's ‘Notebook’ Column 
Passes Its Twenty-First Birthday 





This busy editor and publisher's plain talk and zest 
for living give flavor, wit and punch to his weekly 
comments and observations for some two million readers 


F producing newspapers were com- 
| parable to staging operas, you 

might say that John S. Knight is 
author, director, 
orchestra leader and premier basso. 
Several of these roles are combined 
in his authorship of his Editor’s Note- 


a producer, stage 


book, and there are many indications 
that this activity is even 
closer to than his multi- 
tudinous executive responsibilities. 
Knight began writing his Notebook 
twenty-one years ago. There has been 
break in its continuity. 
This approaches the record of any 
is the more remark- 
able for an editor and publisher with 
administrative responsibility for five 


creative 
his heart 


scarcely a 


columnist, and 


large newspapers 

A friend wrote him recently con 
gratulating him on his “twenty-first 
anniversary,” saying: “The Notebook 
is old enough to vote. Good work!” 
Isn't this a record for an editor-pub- 
lisher? 

“Jack” Knight surprised 
and then pleased at being reminded 
of the event. 

He was in Akron, running the Ak 
ron Beacon Journal, when he started 
the column. Since that time, he has 
purchased the Miami Herald (1937), 
the Detroit Free Press (1940), the 
Chicago Daily News (1944) and, with 
his brother, the Charlotte Observer 
(1956), all of which carry the Note- 
book each week with his signature. 
Some other papers carry it at their 
request, but the column is not syndi- 
cated. 


seemed 


\W§ WANT to my feelings 

without having to conform to any 
pattern,’ he explained. “If I started 
writing for a syndicate, I might feel 
a measure of restraint. This, of course, 
doesn’t mean to 


express 


depreciate syndi- 
cated columns. It is purely a_ per- 
sonal reaction.” 

As it is, however, his famous Note- 
book is now read weekly by more 
than two million people in the United 
States, as well as many in other coun- 
tries. 
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By RADFORD MOBLEY 


Although Knight has many duties 
involving his various newspapers, on 
the business side, there is one day 
which is inviolate. 

It is Thursday. 

Thursday is the day he writes his 
Notebook. He comes into his office at 
nine, or shortly before, looks briefly 
at his mail, takes care of the essen- 
tial. He reads the weekly magazines, 
the local newspapers, and the metro- 
politan editions from other cities. He 
also looks over the news tickers to 
see what is going on over the world. 

Then he settles down to the “inner 
sanctum” to write. This is about 11 
o'clock. The inner sanctum contains 
a small desk, a chair, a typewriter, 
and a lot of copy paper. 


BOUT writing the column he has 
said: 
“I would guess that writing a 
signed column for 21 years does 
establish some sort of a long-dis 


tance record for an_ editor-pub- 
lisher. 
“What the record has been for 


interest, enlightenment and stimu- 

lation of thought, only the readers 

can judge. 

“For my part, I’ve enjoyed it, 
even though I’m a ‘bleeder’ who 
would never make the grade on a 
rewrite desk.” 

His luncheon is sent to him at a 
little before 2 o’clock and around 3:30 
he emerges, somewhat triumphant 
but a bit weary, saying: “Here it is.” 

Naturally, the column is thoroughly 
proofread, but he himself is the main 
proofreader. 

He always bangs out his Notebook 
on his own typewriter and never dic- 
tates to a secretary. He is convinced 
that the best and most effective copy 
must be “hammered out” by a man 
on his own machine. 

In this manner he produces a really 
living document each week. 

Knight had some trepidations when 
he first started his column, which he 
discussed with Herschel C. Atkinson, 


then his chief editorial writer in Ak- 
ron. Knight would outline and suggest 
editorial policies or specific editorials. 


VENTUALLY, the idea of a signed 

editorial column emerged. Among 
questions which Knight asked were: 
“What should I write about? What 
kind of material would lend itself 
to such a column? Why do you think 
I could write a suitable column?” 

Atkinson recalls that he _ told 
Knight, “You have outlined to me 
and, in effect dictated editorials that 
need not be edited one iota. Literally, 
I either made notes or employed them 
without change and they were strik- 
ingly effective. Also, I have seen you 
write speeches and then reviewed 
those speeches in text. In each in- 
stance you employed the simpler 
words, direct and short sentences, and 
paragraphs, and a kind of styling 
that produces a high degree of reader 
response.” 

Atkinson continued: “To the ques- 
tion, ‘What should I write,’ I ventured 
the suggestion that anything that 
comes to his mind, because he was 
then the number one personality in 
Akron and anything he said, did or 


John S. Knight, busy newspaper 
executive, keeps Thursdays inviolate 
for writing his weekly “Notebook” 
of candid opinion and comment. 
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thought was a matter of great inter- 
est to every person in the community; 
even what he had for breakfast and 
what he observed on his way down 
town to the office.” 

Since that time Knight has followed 
this good formula, enlarging upon it 
to include not only his interest in the 
civic life of all his cities, but also the 
national and international fields. 


HE columns for a time were writ 

ten daily, until Knight acquired 
other newspapers and decided to make 
it a weekly job. 

The only long break in the Note- 
book’s production was between March, 
1943 and May, 1944, when he was in 
London as liaison officer in charge of 
the U. S. Office of Censorship. 

Following his return from London, 
one of the few other breaks in his 
established custom of writing every 
week came on April 8, 1945. He had 
just word of the death of 
Lieutenant John S. 
Knight, Jr., a paratrooper killed in 
action in Germany. The following 
week he wrote of the death of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. Then, on the 
succeeding week, he wrote one of the 
Notebooks, _ starting, 
“Johnny Is Gone.” He missed another 
column on March 16, 1958, after the 
sudden death of another of his sons, 
Frank 

When he bought the Chicago Daily 
News in October, 1944, Knight began 
his habit of writing on Thursday, so 
that the Notebook could be in the 
Saturday editions of the News, which 
has no Sunday paper. 


received 
his son, First 


most moving 


As he acquired more newspapers, 
his frank, down-to-earth expression of 
opinion continued to characterize the 
Notebook 

Here are some excerpts from his 
earlier column, to show how pithy 
and refreshingly frank he could be. 

Particularly readable were the col 
“Random Notes,” 
which had such quips as these: 


umns consisting of 


\\ HY can’t society eds find more 
pretty faces in a town of 270, 

000?” 
“Among the laughs of the 
the tender an- 
nouncement by our police depart- 


best 
current season is 
ment that gamblers must close up 
‘kiddies will have a better 
Christmas’ !” 

Too 


have the 


so the 


many 
mistaken 


newspapermen 
that the 
way to please the boss is to plaster 
his name all over the sheet.” 

Jan. 21, 1937—“FDR’s inaugural 
address didn’t sound much like 
the ‘turning to the right’ so freely 
predicted after the election. . . . But 


idea 


fair-minded people must admit the 
truth of a great deal of what he 
said.” 

Jan. 29, 1957—“This business of 
trying to grow hair or even keep 
what one has is getting altogether 
too expensive for the meager re- 
sults obtained.” (Mr. Knight was 
getting balder at this time.) 

“The press might well pause in 
its business of evaluating the other 
fellow in the Supreme Court of 
public opinion long enough to take 
inventory of itself” (Feb. 19, 1937). 

From Miami Beach (April 7, 
1937) “To a rank outsider, one of 
the more amusing bits of by-play 
at Miami Beach is the rattlesnake 
rivalry between the two best known 
beach clubs, the Bath the 
Surf.” 

From Washington, April 16, 1937 

“Republican or Democrat, reac 
tionary or New Dealer, it is impos 
sible to spend an evening at the 
White House without being at least 
partially won over by the charm and 
warm hospitality of the man who 


and 


presides over the lives and destinies 


these uncertain 


of our people in 


days.’ 


IS vigorous style and his readiness 

to attack have been carried down 
to the present time. Everyone remem- 
bers that been averse to 
making rather rough and blunt at 
tacks Secretary John Foster 
Dulles, with whom he has disagreed 
sharply. 

During Eisenhower's first term, 
Knight went along with Ike’s adminis 
tration, commending the President for 
his work toward peace ard his efforts 
to get a sound, budget-balanced do- 
mestic economy. Later, the Notebook 
was to say that Ike was ignoring his 
promises to “prune big government.” 
This was during the Eisen- 
hower term. 

Throughout 1956, after the Presi 
dent had had his heart attack and lat 
er that year, his attack of ileitis, 
Knight expressed doubt whether the 
President might or should run again 
because of his health. 

But he laid down his credo in the 
Notebook dated February 4, 1956, to 
which he adhered. It read: 


he has not 


about 


second 


“At this point, it is idle to specu- 
late further as to what the Presi- 
dent will do. 

“He will run if he feels equal to 
the task 

“He will decline to run if there is 
any substantial doubt in his mind 
concerning his physical condition 
after several weeks of full-time ef 
fort. 

“The like the 


country, Citizens 


for Eisenhower, will accept his de- 
cision cheerfully because they know 
it will be an honest one.” 


N the election, the Notebook sup- 

ported Eisenhower, although it 
stated on one occasion that the two 
major political parties had 
“lookalikes” and the election 
choice of men, not issues.” 
The great issues that should be de 
bated? 


become 
“offers a 


“Lavish foreign spending.” 

“Rising and 
threaten the economy.” 

“Tke’s fight on inflation is belated 
and ineffective.” 


prices wages that 


“Ike swaps convictions for 
ous philosophy.” 


peril 


“Wages, prices and taxes start in 
flation.” 


On these issues the Notebook has 
taken up the cudgels repeatedly 

It has always supported a strong 
line for 
the nation’s safety, but has pointed 
out as often as possible the need for 
not wasting or duplicating. (Mr 
Knight served in the Air Corps dur 
ing World War I.) 


national defense as the first 


As to the Russians, the Notebook 
said, on December 14, 1957 


“Like it or not, we may as well 
recognize that Russia and the com 
munistic countries are here to stay 

that they are greater in area, 
resources and population. 

“Either we learn to live with 
them, or the world faces destruction 

“So what shall it be? Patient ef 
forts to reach at least a diplomatic 
accommodation through discussions 
and negotiation, or a stubborn ad 
herence to policies which must in 
evitably lead to war? 

“Time is running out.” 


N December 28, 1957, Mr. Knight 
wrote: 


“Many readers ask whether I 
think the United States can keep 
out of war. 

“My 
‘Yes.’ 

“Despite any differences of opin 
ion that may between us, I 
believe President Eisenhower to be 
the outstanding man of our times. 

“While no one can predict with 
certainty what the Russians will do, 
we have in Eisenhower the one in 
dividual best equipped to meet their 
challenge, whatever it may be.” 


answer is an unqualified 


exist 


While Jack Knight assumes person- 
al responsibility for all of his news 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Work-A-Day Capital Beats, 
On or Off ‘the Hill, 


Have Pitfalls, Pressures 


Few Washington newsmen are ivory tower pundits 


and many don't report Congress, Supreme Court, 


or White House; they cover a maze of agencies 


By JAMES A. REYNOLDS 


T least twice each month, four 
Pt tea Washington reporters toe 

a white line in a cramped room 
at the Department. In 
booths a few feet away, on the other 
side of the rest four telephones 
with lines the Associated 
Press Press, International 
News The Wall Street 
Journal’s News Service 


before 3 


Agriculture 


line 
open to 
United 
and 
Dow Jones 
A minute or so p.m., a 
official the 
room with a stack of secret price re 


Service, 


Department strides into 


ports or crop forecasts He places one 


copy face down beside each phone 
Then, as the second hand of a wall 
clock sweeps toward 3 p.m., an aide 
says, “Get set.” The newsmen lean 
forward, then lunge across the line to 
their phones at the word “Go,” pre 
cisely at 3 p.m 

As they reach their phones, the 
newsmen flip over the reports and 


without a pause start dictating vital 
price and crop information. This news 
can have a profound effect on trading 
cotton, and other key 


in wheat, com 


modities. Traders eagerly await the 
reports, often crowding around news 
the floor of the Chicago 
3oard of Trade other big ex 
changes 


tickers on 


and 


time is wasted 
reflection. A 
reporter may work up in advance a 
“skeleton” of the he plans to 


count. No 
on comma polishing or 


Seconds 


story 


move, But what really counts is his 
speed and skill in dictating hard, 
readable copy that makes sense to 


the market-wise commodity trader as 
well as the casual newspaper reader 


AST handling of bureaucratic prose 
and both difficult 
risky. There is always the danger of 


statistics is and 
leaping to a false conclusion or pull 
ing a key figure from the wrong col 
umn 
work-a-day beats puncture the illu 
sion that all Washington news copy 


Such pitfalls and pressure on 
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flows from Congress or an _ ivory 
tower 

Washington, to be sure, has plenty 
But the of true 
ivory tower types is small compared 
with the total size of the Washington 
And while it’s true that 
many of the city’s hardest working re 
porters spend all their time covering 
the dizzy Congressional calendar of 
floor debate, flood-lit committee hear 
ings, and impromptu 
conferences, 


of pundits number 


press corps 


hallway 
scores of Washington 
newsmen seldom cover Capitol Hill 
They concentrate, instead, on the 
maze It’s not 
widely known, but pressure on these 
newsmen often the 


on Capitol Hill 


press 


of federal agencies 


exceeds stresses 


RESSURE weighs heaviest where 

competition is keenest 
200-odd 
respondents for 
the East with the 
clock. It takes a real “pro” to break 
out of a Presidential press conference 
at 11 am. and whip a story or two 
into shape with the 
only minutes away. 


among the 
Cor 


papers in 


wire service reporters 
afternoon 
also face a race 


next deadline 

Reporters for morning papers, on 
the other hand, lead a more relaxed 
life. Most big Washington 
break early, and agencies rarely put 
out releases after 5 p.m. A stringer 
for an ayem paper, therefore, has time 
to read what the wire services write, 
do extra legwork if necessary, slosh 
the facts around in his head before his 
deadline. He usually can sit down and 
write his copy; he’s not forced to dic 
tate off-the-cuff. 

Some 


stories 


Washington newsmen, it’s 
true, grow so skilled at dictating that 
they hate to bother with a typewriter. 
Others prefer to write and _ polish 
their copy if they have time. Both 
breeds qualify as writers as well as 
legmen. It’s almost unknown for a 
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Washington reporter to dictate notes 
to a rewrite man. 

Much of the pressure on Washing- 
ton newsmen stems from government 
efforts to prevent premature news 
leaks. Bureaucrats prefer to work out 
details of an announcement private 
ly, then call in the press. Competing 
reporters thus get these stories simul- 
taneously. This system puts each 
newsman on his mettle to write a 
brighter story and move it faster than 
his rivals. 


LTHOUGH the Agriculture De 

partment usually isn’t noted for 
secrecy, it has set up a security pro- 
gram for crop and price reports that’s 
rigorous even for Washington: It locks 
people in, instead of locking them 
out. For more than half a century, 
this unique system has prevented both 
newsmen and commodity traders from 
ferreting out advance tips on the fore 
casts. 

On crop report days, forecasters are 
subjected to what is known as the 
“lockup.” They are isolated in a block- 
long corridor of the Department’s 
South Building by drawn _ blinds, 
barred windows, dead telephone lines, 
and locked If they 
pass, an armed guard will let them 
enter this corridor; they’re in, 
no pass will get them out. They’re 
literally locked up with their secrets. 


doors. show a 


once 


ON THE MARK, GET SET, GO— 
Reporters toe the line in the Release 
Room at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, then with the 
“GO” signal dash to their booths to 
telephone highlights of the crop re- 
port to their Washington offices. Left 
to right—Bernard Brenner, United 
Press; Sam Hanna, International 
News Service; James Reynolds, The 
Wall Street Journal; and Ovid Mar- 
tin, Associated Press. 
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A minute or so before release time, 
the head forecaster signals the guards 
to unlock a door at one end of the 
corridor. Tight-lipped, staring straight 
to the front, and escorted by a guard, 
he then marches about 40 feet to the 
release room where reporters wait. 
The lockup ends only when the news 
men step across the white line at 
the word “Go.” 


LTHOUGH four 

cover a lockup, it would be futile 
for them to agree to hold up the story, 
even for a minute. Too many traders 
interested in the government’s 
forecasts, and too many editors know 
exactly when they come out. 

Other Agriculture Department sto 
ries get fast treatment too, if they’re 
apt to affect the markets. Newsmen 
start dictating within after 
getting word of a change in the sugar 


only reporters 


are 


seconds 


quota, a new price support for wheat 
or cotton, or any of a dozen announce 
ments that can jar sensitive commod 
ities. Many such stories break late in 
the day, since federal law 
the Department to release them after 
3 p.m time for 
kets 


Reporters 


requires 


closing many mar 
battle both 
and the clock on big stories at other 
federal agencies, too. 

Justice Department antitrust com 
plaints, which often cause a break in 
stock prices, get “bulletin” treatment. 


competitors 


A couple of years ago, for instance, 
reporters were notified that trustbust 
ers had accused giant General Motors 
Corp. of monopolizing the bus-making 
business. Newsmen phoned their of 
fices without even waiting to read the 
release through, then commenced the 
brain-twisting chore of simultaneous- 
ly digesting the announcement while 
dictating a story from it 

Antitrust stories break almost with 
out warning. Reporters 
ceive a cryptic phone call from the 
Department’s press office that 
antitrust story” is coming. They get 
no other details. Sometimes the story 
is released promptly, but more often 
reporters anxiously for hours. 
According to the Department, such 
lags occu field attorneys are 
delayed in formally filing the com 
plaint; the never releases a 
complaint before it’s actually filed in 
court 


merely re- 


“an 


walt 
when 


agency 


HE official release, when it comes, 

has been written by lawyers in legal 
language. Even so, newsmen try to 
get on the wire promptly with some 
thing, even if they’re forced to whip 
out a new lead later. 

The Federal Reserve Board has its 
own market 


system for announcing 


‘PSUCIATED PRESS 


Latest crop news released by the Department of Agriculture is dictated 
by reporters to their offices over wires kept open for the purpose. 


jolting changes in the bank rediscount 
rate or stock margin requirements. 
These decisions traditionally are made 
public at 4:30 p.m., and a reporter 
has no inkling one is coming until 
he’s notified by phone at about 4:15 
p.m. to come to the Treasury press 
room immediately 


ROMPTLY at 4:30 p.m., reporters 
are handed a terse five- or 
statement 


six-line 
It takes few words to an 
nounce a 20 per cent cut in margin re 
quirements, and the Fed never official 
ly explains its actions. Putting the 
“why” in a Fed story is strictly up to 
reporters. The Board’s 


stands 


public rela 
ready to answer 
background questions, and reporters 
leap for their phones. They dictate 
their hurriedly, working in 
whatever interpretation they can 
think up, while firing questions at 
the public relations man. 


tions man 


stories 


Reporters who cover Washington 
press conferences also find little time 
to ruminate 
President Eisenhower meets the 
press in a fourth floor room of the old 
State Department building next to the 
White House. With a “Thank you, 
Mr. President,” after about thirty 
minutes of questions and answers, 
newsmen break for the doorway. 
Eighteen private phone booths—for 
wire services, networks, and major 
line the hallway outside 
Reporters must think up leads in the 
few seconds it takes to dash from the 
conference room to their booths. 

Newsmen who cover Secretary of 
State Dulles’ press conferences must 


newspapers 


go farther to reach their phones, but 


they waste no time getting there 
Many actually sprint from Mr. Dulles’ 
conference chamber to the State De 
partment’s luxurious pressroom 

The Pentagon’s vast spaces, on the 
other hand, allow 
more time to mull over what Defense 
Secretary McElroy says at a 
conference. Mr. McElroy 
press across the hall from his third 
floor office. To reach their telephones, 
newsmen must file down a flight of 
stairs and walk some 200 yards to an 
other side of the building. They don't 
run, but they walk fast 


reporters a_ bit 


press 


meets the 


HAT may be Washington’s most 
nerve-wracking assignment faces 

five who 
Court decisions. 

These newsmen—one each for UP, 
INS, and Dow Jones, and two for AP 

maintain a lonely vigil on decision 
days in four-foot-square, oak-paneled 
phone booths below the Court’s pur 
ple-draped chamber. Pneumatic tubes 
run from each cubbyhole to a bench 
in the upstairs court room 

As a decision is read, a clerk hands 
copies to reporters sitting quietly at 
that bench. These reporters don’t even 
glance at their copies. Instead, they 
roll them up, stick them in capsules, 
and pop them into the pneumatic 
tubes. Down below, the capsules thud 
into the booths, and seconds later the 
court specialists start filing their sto 
ries on the decision even as a Justice 
reads it. 


reporters cover Supreme 


Each reporter spends many hours 
preparing for a day. He 
doesn’t know, of course, what decision 


decision 


(Turn to page 22) 
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Gannett Newspapers Devise Program 
For Training Beginning Staffers 


Twenty-one weeks orientation period, part of a ‘hire with 
care and for the long pull’ policy, tries to put finishing 
touch of practical application to previous preparation 


By JOSEPH N. FREUDENBERGER 


RAINING newspaper executives 
Ti: tomorrow—should it be left 
to journalism schools? . to 
. to survival of the most 
members of a staff? On 
today’s newspapers, is it 


chance? 
determined 
enough to 
train specialists in ad selling or in re 
porting? 


Gannett don’t think 


so. 


Newspapers 


Individually and as a group, these 
newspapers have shown appreciation 
of journalism school training. Sons 
and daughters of Gannett editors and 
business executives have attended 
some of the best J-schools in the land. 


The first newsroom trainee to begin a twenty-one week course of study at 
the Hartford, Conn., Times, Richard Eckel, right, talks with Times Executive 
Editor Carl E. Lindstrom. Eckel, a graduate of the University of Denver, and 
Lindstrom are going over the training program which the Times and other 
Gannett Newspapers have put into operation. 
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Gannett staff members in record num- 
bers have attended American Press 
Institute seminars at Columbia Uni- 
versity—to teach and to learn. News- 
men have been given leaves to study 
as Nieman Fellows at Harvard. Gown- 
and-town throughout the 
twenty-two-newspaper Gannett Group 
have been consistently cordial. There’s 
been no indication that these condi- 
tions will change. 

But Gannett Newspapers are devel- 
oping its own program for training 
beginning reporters and beginning ad- 
vertising men. Heart of the program 
is a twenty-one-week get-acquainted 
period during which the beginner 
studies operations of circulation, me- 
chanical and business departments, in 
addition to news and advertising. In- 
struction is offered by the several 
department heads of the newspaper 
on which the beginner has been hired. 
Trainees work from manuals prepared 
by Gannett executives. Supplemen- 
tary reading is required. Whether the 
trainee has a journalism degree or 
an arts degree, he follows the same 
twenty-one-week orientation program. 

The idea? It’s to give qualified be- 
ginners an over-all view of the opera- 
tion of a single newspaper. Gannett 
men hope that newsmen and advertis- 
ing men will develop into executive 
material more rapidly, once they’ve 
enjoyed a management-eye view of 
production in a single newspaper 
plant. 

President Paul Miller of Gannett 
Company, Inc. announced the new 
training program last October. He 
said that young men and women were 
to be given organized training “that 
is sure to mean (1) even greater op- 
portunities for them in the years 
ahead, and (2) still better newspapers 
for readers and advertisers.” He said 
there is no desire “to standardize 
news gathering and ad selling proce- 
dures. The sole aim is to supply operat- 
ing executives with a_ tailor-made 
plan which can be followed in devel- 
oping promising younger people.’ 


relations 
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The program was developed by 
John E. Heselden, Gannett personnel 
director, with the aid of newspaper 
department heads in Rochester, N. Y.., 
Utica, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y. 

Earlier last year, at a meeting of 
the North Carolina Press Association 
at Duke University, Miller had urged 
management “to accept and never to 
abdicate its own responsibility in the 
selection and training of apprentices.” 


IRE “carefully and for the long 

pull,” he said, “for minor as well 
as major jobs. Get the most competent 
promising person you can find 
afford for any opening—rathe1 
than make minimum starting pay the 
consideration and saddle your 
organization with an inferior perform 


and 
and 


main 


er, for such almost certainly proves a 
costly drag in time. 

“Any young fellow who wants to 
get along, and who has the stuff, can 
get along on a newspaper if he'll hus 
tle. By get along, I mean make good 
progress. Newspaper bosses are suck 
ers for a young fellow who is qual 
ified, interested in going 
places and who shows it by hustling. 
recruiting, cultivation 
and care finally are getting the stud 
ied, indeed 


who 1S 
“Personnel 


scientific, attention so 
and This is 
dividends, as it will 
always, and promptly, wherever se 


long needed deserved 


paying visible 
riously pursued.” 

Is the Gannett training program 
panning out? It’s too early to tell, 
Gannett executives say. But they’re 
pleased by from the field 
from advertising managers, from man 
from the 


reports 


aging editors and trainees 


themselves 


TRAINEE at the Hartford, Conn.. 
Times, a graduate of the Univer- 

sity of Denver, Richard Eckel wrote 
this for the Gannett house magazine: 
“College journalism classes, spread 
over the usual wide variety of sub 
jects, presented a number of theories 
and principles of newspaper opera 
tion. Few phases of the 
escaped at least a light introduction 
by excellent instructors, but not 
many were carried beyond the intro 
duction. Time shortage eliminated this 
possibility. Those principles, theories 
generalizations are 


business 


being 
clarified and hammered home through 
constant daily contact with the de- 
partments involved.” 

Wrote Edmund B. Lambeth, a Bing 
hamton, N. Y., Press, trainee with 
two degrees from Northwestern Uni 
versity, before starting his newsroom 
training in the program: 


and now 


“Problems worked out in the cir 
culation phase of the program gave 


me a more detailed knowledge of our 


Retail Trading Zone—data invaluable 
to a reporter. City zone delivery runs 
took me to places in the city I’d never 
been before. A survey of carrier de- 
livery service gave me an opportu 
nity to talk intimately with the pub- 
lic I had been reporting for during 
months past. 

“Readers, I found, concerned 
almost as much about when they re- 
ceive their newspapers as what’s in 
them—a discovery, that was painful 
to accept. That same survey revealed 
the extent to which TV had cut into 
the subscriber’s reading time. It set 
me thinking about the type of report 
ing needed in the TV age—more about 
why events happen.” 

Wrote Alan Dore, a Plainfield, N. J., 
Courier-News trainee, an Oberlin 
graduate who discontinued work to 
ward a Ph.D. in English history at 
Columbia University: 


are 


“At first the trainee, despite having 
seen other departments in action, has 
as much to learn about his chosen job 
as any other beginner. But he knows 
how his work fits into the total opera 
tion of his department and his paper. 
He is prepared to see the whole and 
evaluate it. Eventually, if he aspires 
to greater responsibilities, this knowl 
edge and preparation should pay div 
idends to him and his organization.” 

Wrote John P. Street III, a 1957 
graduate of Amherst who became a 
trainee at the Rochester, N. Y., Times- 
Union early this year on completion 
of military service: 

“I believe the program is a great 
opportunity. But it should not be seen 
as a shortcut. There is an awful lot 
to learn.” 

Several trainees have expressed a 
desire for more opportunity to talk 
with veteran newspapermen about the 
training program. Gannett executives 
are studying possible ways of accom 
plishing this; indeed, some editors re 
port that they’ve already 
much from the trainees. Personnel 
Director Heselden will visit each 
Group city where the training pro 
gram is in effect to conduct evalution 
meeting with and depart 
ment heads. Ideas from such meetings 
are quickly incorporated in prescribed 
exercises and reading materials for 
other trainees. Training manuals pre 
pared for the program now total more 
than 500 mimeographed pages. 

Books to be read in the twenty-one- 
week training period include Thayer’s 
Newspaper Business 
Burton’s Retail Advertising for the 
Small Store, Lund’s Newspaper Ad- 
vertising, Arnold’s Functional News- 
paper Design, Hicks’ Words and Pic- 
tures, Flesch’s Art of Plain Talk, Dan- 
ilov’s Public Affairs Reporting, Mc- 


learned 


trainees 


Management, 


President Paul Miller of Gannett 
Newspapers announced the training 
program for new staff employes last 
October. Miller. urges management to 
accept responsibility for careful se- 
lection and training of apprentices. 


Clure’s Newspaper Advertising and 
Promotion, Bush’s Newspaper Report 
ing of Public Affairs, Campbell and 
Wolseley’s Newsmen at Work, the Na 
tional Newspaper Promotion Associa 
tion’s Newspaper Promotion Primer, 
Southern Circulation Managers As 
sociation’s Newspaper Carrier's Hand 
book, Jefferson’s Carrier-Leadership, 
Callihan’s Grammar for Journalists 
and the National Better Business Bu 
reau’s Guide for Retail Advertising 
and Selling. 

Eight othe: listed as 
“suggested but not assigned” reading 
material. All are supplemented by the 
mimeographed manuals—one on me 
chanical departments, one on adver 
tising, one on circulation, one on busi 
ness management and 


volumes are 


one on news 


department operation and problems. 


HE news manual reproduces a paper 

by newspaper attorney E. Douglas 
Hamilton of New York City on “Libel, 
Contempt, and Invasion of Privacy” 
as presented at American Press In 
stitute seminars; a study of “Reader 
Interest” by J. Montgomery Curtis, 
director of API; a critique on editorial 
writing by L. R. Blanchard, former 
executive editor and now consultant 
of Gannett Newspapers; and two ar 
ticles on interviewing by reporters on 
the Rochester Times-Union—“The In 
terview: It’s Always Different” by 
William M. Ringle Jr., and “The Tele 
phone Interview” by Del Ray. 

Workbooks contain further reading 
material, plus daily 
written assignments. 


and 
Each daily as 


problems 


(Turn to page 21) 
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there's more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


Few spectacles of nature are so awesome as the 
iceberg. Hundreds of yards in length, it rises 
100 feet or more above the sea, with crests or 
minarets spiring higher to 200 and even 300 feet. 

Yet, only about one-eighth of an iceberg’s 
mass rides in view. The great bulk lies hidden 
in the ocean depths. 

Similarly unseen by most of the public they 
serve are the far-flung facilities of petroleum 
enterprise —towering derricks in the oil fields— 
mighty refineries—thousands of miles of pipe- 
line— fleets of ocean-going tankers— wonderful 
modern laboratories. 


Mammoth as it may appear to 
the eye, an iceberg is normally 
eight times the size of its vis- - non : mile . - 
ible portion. Seven-eighths lies Costly ? Yes—the capital invested in the busi- 


submerged and unseen be- ness of a major oil company such as Cities 

neath the surface. Service exceeds a billion dollars. Without these 
facilities and the skilled men and women who 
operate them, the American petroleum job could 
not be done... and petroleum, next to food, is 
America’s most vital product today. 


ee... 


\ 
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Together’ Magazine Sets a Bright New 
Pattern for Religious Publications 


Bold decisions supported imaginative ideas and studied 


plans to launch a lively new slick-paper periodical, still 


somewhat experimental, but with a near-million circulation 


JOURNALISM instructor re 
A cently asked his class to study 

Saturday Review through the 
eyes of the editor of Life and “come 
up with a new magazine containing 
the best of both.” 

Basically, he pointed out, Saturday 
Review is an outstanding, well-edited 
class magazine. Its circulation is spe 
and tends to be 
Readers have something in common 
books. Some 


love books; others may not 


cialized “vertical.” 


a love for readers of 
Life may 
read a book a Obviously most 
like 
Life’s increased use of articles 


But 


yeal 


pictures; and—as evidenced by 
many 
are thoughtful readers its circu 
lation is “horizontal.” 

After due 
back in agreement that some of 


Review 
to go. They’d throw out 


pondering, the students 
came 
the distinctive features of 
would have 
such things as biographies of obscure 
men of letters and many a scholarly 
dissertation 

“Then,” one 
“I'd go strong on visual appeal with 
good art. I'd find 
pretty girls and hard fighting marines. 
I'd use and a lot of 
I'd concentrate on book club 
tions, historical novels and top sellers 
in all popular fields.” 

Another student nodded. “You'd 
have an interesting magazine, but we 
can be sure of one thing 


student elaborated, 


some pictures of 


cartoons color. 


selec 


the readers 
of Saturday Review wouldn't like it!” 


HIS anecdote, which isn’t altogether 

apocryphal, parallels the problem 
faced by The Methodist Publishing 
House two years ago in converting a 
faltering 130-year-old church publica 
tion into a large-circulation religious 
magazine for a specific audience . 
the families of the 10,000,000 persons 
who make up the Methodist Church 
in the United States. 

The official organ of the Church at 
the time was The Christian Advocate, 
published continuously since it was 
established in 1826 as “an entertain- 
ing, instructive and profitable family 


By H. B. TEETER 


visitor.” Circulation had dropped. It 
was no one’s fault. Times had changed. 

Recognizing this, the Board of Pub 
lication of The Methodist Church 
launched studies, seeking advice from 
magazine editors and journalism pro 
fessors throughout the country. Tl 
problem came to the fore at the 1952 
General Conference of the Church in 
San Francisco 

“We need a family paper coming 


into the homes of our people, avail 


able at a reasonable subscription 
rate,” declared the late Bishop Paul 
B. Kern in his episcopal address 
It may need a new name, a new for 
mat, a new promotional strategy. But 
whatever it requires, who are we to 
say in this great Church of ours that 
it cannot be done? 

“Our people perish for the lack of 
knowledge, our causes limp because 


Leland D. Case, editor of Together, examines a copy of a recent issue of 
that new Methodist magazine while Warren P. Clark, business manager, 
looks on. Clark holds a reproduction of the first copy of Christian Advocate, 
printed September 9, 1826, and a copy of the New Christian Advocate, now a 
magazine for preachers. In the background is the old Washington hand press 


which printed the old Advocate in 1837. 















the news and the appeal never reach 
the man in the pew, our unity and 
morals suffer ignorance of 
great issues and Christian duties lead 
to fear and suspicion and disunity. 
We call for the creation of a 
Methodist periodical combining the 
best of modern craftsmanship and edi 
torial skill 

Studies confirmed the Board of Pub 
lication’s conclusion that the old Ad- 
should be broken 
into two parts, if the new “bold ven 
ture” was to fulfill its purpose. One 
magazine, it recommended, 
should be devoted to Methodist fam- 
ilies; the other should serve the 25,000 
Methodism in the United 


because 


vocate’s audience 


was 


pastors of 
States 

At this point a telephone rang in 
the office of magazine consultant and 
free-lance writer Leland D. Case, at 
that time on an assignment in Wash 


ington, D. C. The caller was Lovick 
Pierce, president and publisher of 
The Methodist Publishing House in 


Nashville, Tenn.. who flew to Wash 
ington a few days later to discuss the 
proposed new magazines with Case. 
Case agreed to draw up a prospectus. 
Back at his home near Tucson, Ari- 
zona, he went to work in his adobe 
office 
“The 


“the more I 


longer I worked,” he 
that here was 
an opportunity to produce a worthy 


magazine in a neglected field 


says, 


realized 


to con- 
vey to the ‘marginal millions’ of Meth 
odism the meaning and the mission of 
our Church.” Case’s won ap 
proval and he was persuaded to act as 


ideas 


editorial director of the two maga 
zines 
HE long-striding South Dakotan 


was well qualified for the post. Ed 
itor for twenty years of The Rotarian, 
widely circulated and widely quoted 
service club magazine, he 
background as a_ working 
man both here and in 
Paris. He had taught journalism at 
Northwestern University and had co- 
authored a college textbook, Editing 
the Day’s News. In addition 
Methodist, the 
Methodist minister. 

Not until the General Conference of 
the Church in May, 1956, was the 
project adopted, however. The first is- 
sue was scheduled four months later. 

In the Church there's an old saying: 
“Like a mighty tortoise moves the 
Church of God. Brothers, we are 
treading where we're always trod.” 
This no longer applied. In a matter of 
weeks Case had to assemble a staff 
and produce the first issues of two 
new magazines. There was no time to 
train beginners. Everybody had to hit 
the ground running. 


had an 
earlier 
newspaper 


he was 


an active son of a 
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While new quarters were being pre- 
pared at 740 N. Rush Street in Chi- 
cago, Case went on the prow! for com- 
petent, experienced co-workers. 
T is more than coincidence that 

members of the editorial staff of To- 
gether, the family magazine, are 
newspaper-trained. Currently it in- 
cludes Paul Friggens as executive edi- 
tor. Friggens worked with United 
Press and was executive representa- 
tive for Associated Press in New York 
before becoming western editor of 
Farm Journal. He was executive edi- 
tor of Town Journal before joining 
Together. 

Fred R. Zepp, managing editor, 
worked on the New York Sun, the 
New York Daily Mirror, Outdoor Life, 
U. S. News and World Report, was an 
editor for International News Service 
Bruce Williams, associate editor, 
worked as a reporter on the Schenec- 
tady Union-Star, the Geneva Daily 
Times and the Nashville Banner. 

Associate Editor H. B. Teeter edited 
various weekly newspapers in the 
South and held public relations and 
personnel posts with the Du Pont 
Company before going with the 
Nashville Tennessean, where he spent 
ten years as general assignments re- 
porter and Sunday Magazine feature 
writer. Contributing editor Peg Keil- 
holz was woman’s editor of the late 
Country Gentleman. The important 
art editorship is filled by Floyd A. 
Johnson, for twelve years with the 
syndicated Sunday magazine section 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une before working as commercial art- 
ist in New York, Chicago and other 
major cities. 

Warren P. Clark, business manager 
for both Together and New Christian 
Advocate, held the same position with 
the old Advocate. He has been active 
for many years in Chicago circula- 
tion and advertising circles. 

Together was launched in October, 
1956. There were no pilot issues. It 
emerged full-blown, a spanking new 
slick-paper magazine with sixteen of 
eighty-eight pages in full color offset. 
Its letterpress printing is done in the 
Church’s own plant at Nashville, but 
the color work is farmed out to the 
W. A. Krueger Co., of Milwaukee, 
famed for its production of Arizona 
Highways. 


ACKED by the resources of the 
prosperous and well-managed 169- 
year old Methodist Publishing House, 
the new magazine is in many ways 
unique. Time calls it “the most am- 
bitious venture in the history of 
church publishing.” 
A non-Methodist minister and edi- 
tor calls Together “the most remark- 
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able magazine in Protestantism.” 

Recently a woman reader wrote: 
“Together arrived in the mail today 
with my copy of The New Yorker. I 
never thought I’d put The New York- 
er aside to read a religious magazine 
first.” 

The newspaper-trained staff realizes 
it has a “beat” to cover. That “beat” 
is assigned by the Church. It is in the 
field of religion. 

But what is religion? How deep, 
how far out, does it go? What are the 
limits? 

Such questions continue to come 
up in staff conferences. Is there re- 
ligion in a rainbow shimmering in 
the summer sky? The staff decided 
no—not in the strict sense of the 
word—but in a rainbow the religious 
man finds reverence for his Creator. 
The result: an eight-page pictorial to 
illustrate a Donald Culross Peattie 
article on “Rainbows at Work.” 


O from the first issue, the maga- 

zine has been concerned with man 
and his entire environment. Every- 
thing man does and thinks and dreams 
and builds, with his search into the 
universe and his search into himself. 
Everything from the plight of an Arab 
refugee outside his native Palestine 
to the wonder of a snowflake. (Edi- 
torial problem: is a snowflake pure 
white or is there enough in it for a 
color picture?) 

Yet, aren’t there some subjects that 
shouldn’t be dealt with in a religious 
magazine? For example, the story of 
a young housewife whose Sunday 
School superintendent saw her drink- 
ing a bottle of beer? The woman, a 
church schooi leader, was upset. “Be- 
cause of this, I feel I am being ostra- 
cized by others,” she wrote. “In taking 
this stand against 
drinking isn’t the 
hypocrites of us?” 

The woman’s letter was printed in 
full—as a major article. It appeared 
side-by-side with a strong article, 
“Our Church Must Not Relax Its 
Stand,” by a prominent Methodist 
physician and temperance lecturer. 
An avalanche of mail followed. Many 
readers were hopping mad. “This 
question can’t be argued and should 
not appear in a Church magazine,” 
some declared. 

Others took a different view. A 
bishop wrote: “I have a feeling that 
shocking though the article was . 
the total impact of the two will 
strengthen the position of the Gen- 
eral Board of Temperance.” 

When a vacation season cover 
showed a family of four on a beach, 
a few readers wrote in to say they 
were offended because the young 
mother in the picture wore shorts. 


moderate social 
Church making 
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“To see a family so attired on the 
front of a religious magazine—Well, 
to me it was sickening. I have been 
sending my copies to a family in 
India. I am ashamed to send this issue, 
unless I tear off the cover.” 

UT many sent congratulations. A 

Louisiana minister: “That took 
pluck! It’s good to know that you 
don’t see anything immoral about a 
Christian at the beach. A 
beautiful woman is even more beauti 
ful when she’s together with her fam 
ily.” 

Together is edited on the premise 
that “reader loyalty is to be desired 
even Too 
often religious journals overlook the 
deceptive fact that to be admired is 


mother 


more than reader interest 


not necessarily to be loved.” 

Together’s The 
New Christian Advocate, is a pocket 
toward the 
preacher and his problems. T. Otto 
Nall, formerly editor of The Christian 
Advocate, is editor; Newman S. Cryer 
editor of The Pastor, is 
Nall is a minister 
wide experience in the Church 
and Church Cryer is 
a graduate of the Vanderbilt Univer 
sity Divinity School. 

“Together’s aim is to give outlet and 
expression to strata of Methodist peo 


sister magazine, 


size publication slanted 


Jr., formerly 
managing editor 
with 


organization; 


ple who heretofore have been voice 
Case “Through symposia 
and letters and such reader-made fea 


less,” says. 
tures as pictorials, it becomes possible 
and to nurture a new 
feeling of belonging and participation 
Thus the average Methodist—he who 
sustains his church 


to engende1 


local with his 


money, 


his time and his prayers—ac 


quires a new voice.’ 


ROM the first, active reader-partici 
characterized Method 
Several reg 


pation has 


ism’s bright, new voice 
ular departments are open to readers 
Recently an eight-page, 

the 
12,000 
color photos submitted by readers. An 
other—“The Christian Family: at 
work, play, love and worship”—re- 


ceived an equally 


of all ages 
full-color 


3eautiful 


“America, 
from 


pictorial, 
was gleaned 


remarkable re 
sponse. A call for crayon drawings by 
Methodist small fry 
1,800 entries 

Together readers send in an average 
of 450 month. They 
have well-known 
William Saroyan, Jesse 
Stuart, Peattie, Carlos Romulo, Nor 
man Cousins and Syngman Rhee. Oth 
er “name” contributors include Earle 
Stanley Gardner, Carl Sandburg, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Charles W. Fer 
guson and Hartzel Spence. 

Together puts its readers’ interests 


was answered 


with 


manuscripts a 


come from such 


writers as 


first. No story or article jumps to the 
back of the book. From front cover 
to second cover (also in color) the 
magazine moves ahead without inter- 
ruption: A news staff headed by As 
sociate Editor Bruce Williams on a 
city desk-copy desk setup produces 
an average of 150,000 words of copy 
a month. 

Special four-page news supplements 
are inserted in 
destined for twenty-one areas. Anoth 
er feature is a 2,500-word book review 
section dealing with new books of gen 


copies of Together 


eral interest as well as those with a 
religious theme. 

From a first issue circulation of 
half a million, Together subscriptions 
near the million mark after 
one year of publication. With some 
ten million Methodists in 


Together has room to grow in! 


zoomed 


America, 
Some 
seven thousand churches have already 
adopted the “all-family plan” which 
family on the church 
roll to receive the magazine for two 
dollars a Individual 
three dollars 


enables every 
year. subscriy 


tions are There is no 


newsstand sale. 
HE celebrated its first 
birthday with an unusual pictorial 
full page color portraits of “The 
Twelve Disciples.” Suné Richards, an 
artist-photographer, worked ten years 


magazine 


in quest of living men whom she be 
lieved best represented both the char 
acter traits and probable personal ap 
pearances of the men followed 
Christ. Typical subjects were a tele 
vision technician, a machine 
salesman, an Arab 
dent and a minister. 

On a bus two years ago Mrs. Rich 
ards noticed a man with white flowing 
hair and a strong profile. “Why, it’s 
Simon!” she said half aloud. When he 
got off the bus she followed him down 


who 


sewing 
engineering stu 


the street, finally found courage to 
ask him to pose. The stranger turned 
retired mail carrier who 
Simon 


out to be a 
knew all 
goats as a hobby 

“T’ll be glad to help,” he said. “But 
when the 


about and raised 


come see me goats have 
their little ones.” 

It may be a fai twelve 
young 
Americans who play the best football 
Methodist-related and 
universities, but To- 
gether’s “beat.” Annual “All Ameri 
can, All Methodist” 
made by Fred Russell, noted sports 
editor of the Nashville, Tenn., Ban 


ner. 


cry from 


disciples to eleven modern 


with colleges 
sports also is 


selections are 


Movie reviews, advice to perplexed 
‘teen agers, church 
architecture, are 
grist for the mill as Together sets a 
new pattern for religious publications. 


discussions on 
controversy—all 


Unique, in many ways still experi- 
mental, there is no magazine like it in 
circulation today. 

“Any resemblance between Togeth- 
er and any other magazine, living or 
dead, should be purely coincidental,” 


Editor Case believes. 


John S. Knight- 


(Continued from page 12) 





papers, there is not the slightest hint 
of “chain journalism.” He takes great 
pride in giving his editorial writers in 
each of the five cities much latitude 

Perhaps the only connecting link is 
the Notebook, which each week gives 
his thinking on national and interna 
tional subjects 

He has refused repeatedly to run 
for public office, is known as an inde 
pendent, and supports Democrats as 
well as Republicans after sizing up 
the 
office. 

Jack Knight has about a dozen edi 
with 


man running for a_ particular 


torial writers working him, di 
vided among the various papers. He 
confers with them as ofien as possible. 


He likes to 


ments, and does frequently 


have good, solid argu 
This de 


velops good team work around the 
Knight circuit 


UT the page 
bond is the weekly Notebook 
signed by “John S. Knight.” 
His policy of giving editors in the 


principal editorial 


various cities a large degree of auton 
caused an ap 
the un 


omy sometimes has 
parent conflict when 
signed editorials will differ in degree 
with what the “Captain” 
signed piece 

On one occasion when such a diffe 
attention, Knight 
If you can take it, 


one ol 


says in his 


ence came to his 


said to the editor, “ 
I can.” 

Jack Knight has a zest for living 

In a 
him by Cornell University, asking his 
hobbies, he replied: “Likes every 
thing.” 

He shoots golf in the 70's, plays 
bridge with experts, and you had bet 
ter not tackle him at 


recent questicnnaire sent to 


any game of 
chance. 

Fastidious, he keeps in good 
physical shape that he can wear the 
same dinner jacket that he wore at 
Cornell. 

His interests are largely devoted to 
his own industry, although in 1957 he 
accepted the chairmanship of the Na 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews in Chicago, where he had the 
largest attendance at the NCCJ Din- 
ner and raised the biggest fund that 


NCCJ has ever raised. 
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He never takes a speaking job out- 
side of his business unless he is par 
ticularly suited and can find the time. 
As you can imagine, he gets many re 
quests each year. He works hard on 
preparing his speeches and can accept 
only a few 

Many honors have come his way. 
Twice he was President of the Ameri 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. In 
recent years he has been a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Associ 
ated Press, has been Chairman of its 
Financial Committee, and a member 
of its Executive Committee, and was 
elected First Vice President of the As- 
sociated Press in 1956 

E has been active in Sigma Delta 
Chi and was a national honorary 
president in 1946 

He maintains an intense interest in 
the scholastic activities of the younger 
generation. In 1941 he established the 
Knight Memorial Fund to commemo 
rate his father, the famous Ohio edi 
tor, Charles Landon Knight. This fund 
helps worthy students in continuation 
of their studies 

In 1954, after he was honored in Rio 
de Janeiro for his work in the further 
ance of inter-American understand 
ing, Knight established an Annual La 
Prensa Scholarship, “in the hope that 
it may serve to encourage in the youth 
of our countries dedication to individ 
ual liberty.” 

He is a past president of the Inter 
American 
designated the outstanding Chicagoan 
for his work in furthering inter-Amer 
ican understanding 

He is a Cornell Univer 
sity and the University of Miami and 
performs many other civic duties in 


Press Association and 


was 


trustee of 


his various communities 

Although he is a civic leader and 
outstanding businessman in his field, 
the members of his staff feel that his 
chief love is the Notebook 

Everybody 
day! 


for Thurs 


watches out 
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Gannett Training Gives 
An Over-All View 


(Continued from page 16) 


signment is expected to tie in with 
the trainee’s on-the-job experiences 
during the day. Here’s how the full 
twenty-one-week period might be 
spent: 

One day of orientation and ex- 
planation of basic newspaper goals 
and principles. 

Three weeks of study and work 
in a circulation department, with a 
circulation directing the 
training in marketing, area coverage, 


executive 


qualitative values, delivery systems 
and growth factors. 

Two weeks in observing mechan 
ical department operations, including 
copy handling and press production. 

Twelve weeks in the department 
for which the trainee is being pre 
pared. Newsmen spend this in work- 
ing on various desks and major beats, 
studying editing techniques and writ 
ing routine stories. Advertising train 
ees spend one week in classified, nine 
weeks in retail—accompanying regu 
lar salesmen on their calls—and two 
weeks in general advertising. 

Three weeks (for admen) in the 
newsroom; three weeks (for news 
men) in advertising departments. 

Eight days in the business office, 
studying bookkeeping and accounting 
practices, newprint accounting, statis 
tical cost surveys, billing and budget 
ing. 


HE program already has been called 

“a specialized graduate-level course 
n journalism.” It is specialized 
localized to the needs of a 
newspaper. It is, in many 
ways, of graduate school caliber, in 
asmuch as all who take it are college 
graduates. It does smack of “journal- 
ism” 


serve 
specific 


as contrasted with conventional 
newspaper work. But it is more; it is 
a bridge between theory and practice 

. a long-missing link between cam 
pus and newspaper beat .. . an in- 
ternship affording all the personal 
dignity to be found in the internships 
of older professions. 

After two months of training, one 
man wrote: “Going out on circulation 
routes and advertising and news beats 
introduced me to the community. This 
should enable me to talk with depart- 
ment heads about their problems and 
aims—and to observe their adminis 
trative approaches. It has helped me 
to meet, in a short time, most of my 
co-workers. These experiences, plus 
the friendly and helpful attitude of 
the staff members, have made the two 


months instructive and enjoyable.” 

Another trainee has said: “In addi- 
tion to actual working knowledge of 
the paper, other factors contribute to 
the over-all value of the training pro- 
gram. The realization by staff mem- 
bers that their problems and difficult- 
ies will be known in other depart- 
ments of the paper has strengthened 
their desire to help in any way they 
can. They’re eager to point out pro- 
duction obstacles, and they’re just as 
eager for cooperation from other de- 
partments.” 


NOTHER trainee reported: “I was 

refreshed and surprised at the en- 
thusiasm about the program I found 
in the circulation department and 
composing room. Employes’ were 
eager to help me fit together the in- 
tricate puzzle of publishing a daily 
newspaper. One man in the composing 
room assured me that “This program 
should have been done a long time 
ago.’’ 

Obviously, continued cooperation 
by staff members in all departments 
is needed to make the program work- 
able. But Gannett executives in the 
Group’s headquarters at Rochester 
appear pleased at mounting evidence 
that cooperation has increased as the 
program progresses. One editor has 
written: “Acceptance of him (the 
trainee) and of the training program 
by everyone is beyond my fondest 
hopes.” Printers, pressmen, circula- 
tors, auditors and “Miss Want Ad”— 
all appeared to have enjoyed their 
part-time roles as teachers. 

How long will today’s trainees re- 
main with Gannett Newspapers? No- 
body knows. What’s to prevent a man 
from completing the Gannett training 
program and then taking a job else- 
where? Nothing at all—unless it be 
the loyalty nurtured during the twen- 
ty-one-week course .. . a program of 
profit-sharing, paid hospital and med- 
ical care, eventual pensions and 
the desire of the trainee to work as a 
journeyman in a plant with which he 
has become familiar. 

“There’s been no agreement with 
any trainee on how long he should 
stay with us,” says Heselden. “Not 
one has been promised eventual exec- 
utive status. The training is simply 
the best we have been able to devise 
for a good journeyman. If today’s 
training should speed the development 
of the men who will be executives in 
1968 or 1978, so much the better. 





The Book Beat 


DITORS and publishers of the 
is 11,000 or more small circulation 
non-newspaper periodicals, espe- 
cially those without long experience, 
and students of journalism will find 
“Editing the Small Magazine,” by 
Rowena Ferguson (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, $4.50), an inter- 
esting and practical guide. This field, 
in number, is 95 per cent of magazine- 
type periodicals published in this 
country. Small staff, limited budget, 
little or no advertising, a limited au 
dience, and a point of view are char- 
acteristics of such periodicals. 

Of these, some 4,000 are industrial 
publications (house organs); about 
2.000 are trade, technical, and busi 
ness publications; at least 1,300 are 
religious periodicals; nearly as many 
cover education, scholarship, research, 
etc.: and the rest are devoted to in 
numerable specialties, from medicine 
to the raising of a certain kind of pet. 

In a foreword comment in this new 
book, Roland E. Wolseley, chairman 
of the Magazine Department in the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, points out that editors and 
publishers of these specialized mag- 
azines think of themselves in terms of 
their specialties, not in terms of jour 
nalism 

Heretofore there does not seem to 
have been any single volume dealing 
with this particular kind of journal 
ism, and this new book should fill a 
need for a practical handbook and 
manual for people charged with the 
responsibility of producing such peri 
odicals, and for a textbook for mag- 
azine editing courses. Organizations 
considering whether they should 
launch periodicals, and needing in 
formation on what is involved, will 
find many of their answers here too. 

Miss Ferguson is Associate Editor 
at the Methodist Publishing House. 
Her advice is exact but still applicable 
to thousands of these small magazines. 
The book deals with the technical ed 
itorial functions—editorial process 
and planning, procuring and process 
ing manuscripts, use of pictures, lay 
out and printing; with executive ed 
itorial policy, design, and 
the editor-reader relationship; and 
finally suggests a bookshelf of refer 
important part of the ed 
itor’s professional and technical equip 
ment.—D. Wayne ROWLAND 


functions 


ences, an 


HE story of the late Guy Patterson 
Gannett, Maine publisher, editor 
and owner of a number of radio sta- 
tions is told in “The Lengthened Sha- 
dow of a Maine Man” by Dudley Zu 


ver (The Bond Wheelwright Co., 
Freeport, Maine, $3). Not to be con 
fused with the late Frank E. Gannett, 
Guy Patterson Gannett confined his 
newspaper and radio interests to his 
native state. Viewers of “Meet the 
Press” will recognize his Washington 
correspondent, May Craig. 

It is a sympathetic, but interesting 
biography by Dr. Zuver, author of 
several books and an editor for Har 
per & Brothers for the last ten years 
Few publishers have enjoyed so wide 
an influence in their home state as did 
Mr. Gannett. This book tells the story 
of his success and his formula for 
publishing successful newspapers. 

> GG 


OURNALISTS who find time be 

tween beats to try their hand at 
other kinds of writing might want to 
spend an evening with “How to Write 
Television Comedy,” edited by Irving 
Settel (The Writer, Inc., Boston, $4). 

In this 210-page volume TV script 
writers analyze techniques of writing 
video comedy and give out with ad 
vice on selling humor material. More 
than a third of the book is examples 
of comedy scripts. As would be ex 
pected, the rest is given to the field, 
whether you’re equipped with the 
aptitude for humor writing, how to 
do it, the types of comedy, and mar 
keting your efforts. There is little new 
for working journalists, but while 
the baby is taking its afternoon nap 
mama at the kitchen table may want 
to “follow these easy instructions” and 
be both creative and at least as fun 
of the 21-inch material 
that distracts many of us from writ 
ing the great novel.—D. W. R. 


ny as some 


NEW paper bound book, “Ten 

Famous Christian Athletes,” by 
Mel Larson (Miracle Books, Wheaton, 
Ill.) provides inspiring background on 
ten outstanding sports figures, to bal 
ance against the sour side of athletics 
which often makes headlines—scan 
dals, bribings, commercialization, and 
the rest. 

Larson has selected ten young men 
of distinction, sports stars who have 
been an inspiration to hero-worship- 
ping youngsters, and narrates thrilling 
stories of these who not only excelled 
in the sports arena, but also had a 
great religious faith. 

This book deserves a place in the li 
brary of  sports-loving American 
youth, and perhaps the man on the 
sports side of the news should scan 


it too.—D. W. R. 


Capital Beats 
Are Not Ivory 
Tower Jobs 


(Continued from page 14) 


will come when. But he does know 
which Justices have 
sidered. He has in his files a dummy 
story for each case, with at least two 
leads—one for use if the lower court 


cases the con- 


ruling is upheld, the other in case 
of a reversal. 

At first might 
simple task to establish whether the 
Court and then 
choose the appropriate dummy lead 
Some opinions, it’s true, say clearly 
whether the lower court ruling is up 
held or overturned. But Justice Frank 
furter delights in merely concluding, 


glance, it seem a 


affirms or reverses, 


“It is so ordered,” leaving reporters 
and lawyers alike to wonder just what 
the Court has ordered 


OST Supreme Court rulings 
moreover, aren't clear cut. Qual- 
ifying language in the body of an opin 
ion may be far more important than 
conclusions. And some rulings are so 
bulky, or so cluttered by dissents, that 
six or eight capsules come thudding 
into the downstairs booths while the 
reporters try to sort out the mess. 
Waiting for an opinion puts report 
ers on edge. When one comes down, 
each newsman must read enough of it 
to understand the 
quotes for his story, then get on the 
wire. In the meantime, still another 
opinion may plunk into his booth. 


decision, locate 


No wonder he and his colleagues 
covering federal agencies jeer at the 
notion that all Washington reporters 
work in an ivory tower. 


ee 


Worth Quoting 


Creed C. Black, Executive Editor of 
the Nashville Tennessean: “All that a 
judge need do to avoid the bugaboo 
raised by the bar committee is open 
the doors of his court to media that 
can operate unobtrusively, establish 
rules for them, just as there are rules 
for everyone else in a courtroom, and 
then insist that those rules be ob- 
served. A judge who says he cannot 
maintain dignity and decorum in his 
courtroom when photographers are 
present is, in my opinion, questioning 
his own qualifications for the bench.” 
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Seek Nominations 
For Fellows of SDX 


Sigma Delta Chi again is calling for 
nominations of candidates for its Fellows 
of Sigma Delta Chi, with a deadline of 
October 15, according to Sol Taishoff, 
chairman of the nominating committee 

Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are per 
sons who have distinguished themselves 
in the profession of journalism. They 
may be nominated from within or out 
side the Fraternity’s membership. Elec 
tion is by the National Convention. A 
total of six candidates may be nominated 
but no more than three may be elected 
in any year 

Nomination of candidates may be made 
by any 
ber. 


chapter, member or non-mem 
No nomination form is necessary 
but all nominations must be accompanied 
by a short biography of the candidate and 
a statement of the achievements for 
which the candidate is believed to be 
qualified for election to the high honor 
‘ominations may be addressed to the 
Fellows Nominating Committee, Sigma 
Delta Chi Headquarters, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


Announce Winners 





of 26th Annual SDX Awards 


Winners of the 26th annual Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished 









Service in Journalism were announced on April 14 by Victor E. Bluedorn, 
national director of the journalistic awards. 

The following are recognized in 15 categories for outstanding work in the 
press, radio, television and journalistic research, performed during 1957. 


PRESS 


Pierre J. Huss, Chief of the Interna- 
tional News Service Bureau at the United 
Nations, for GENERAL REPORTING. 

Vermont Royster, Senior Associate Edi- 
tor, The Wall Street Journal, New York 
City, for EDITORIAL WRITING. 


Robert T. Hartmann, Chief of the 
Washington Bureau, the Los Angeles 
Times, for WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


Harrison E. Salisbury, Reporter and 
News Analyst, the New York Times, for 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Eldred C. Reaney, Photographer, The 
Nashville Tennessean, for NEWS PIC- 
TURE. 

Scott Long, Editorial cartoonist, The 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, for EDI- 
TORIAL CARTOONING. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
for PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWSPAPER 
JOURNALISM. 





Prize Winning News 
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MAGAZINES 


Harold H. Martin, Associate Editor, The 
Saturday Evening Post, for MAGAZINE 
REPORTING. 

The Reporter magazine, for PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN MAGAZINE JOURNAL- 
ISM. 


RADIO 


Jerry Rosholt, Radio news editor and 
writer. WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
RADIO NEWSWRITING. 

Dave Muhlstein, News Director, and 
the News Staff of Radio Station KLIF, 
Dallas, Texas, for RADIO REPORTING. 

Station KNX, Los Angeles, for PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN RADIO JOURNALISM. 


TELEVISION 


Jim Bennett, News Director and Pho- 
tographer, KLZ-TV and Radio, Denver, 
Colo., for TELEVISION REPORTING. 

WBZ-TV, Boston, Mass., for PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN TELEVISION JOURNAL- 
ISM. 


RESEARCH 


Frank Luther Mott, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., for RESEARCH 
ABOUT JOURNALISM. 

Fifty-seven journalists and _ distin- 
guished Americans participated in the 
judging of the nominations which were 
made by individuals, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television stations and 
networks, schools of journalism, civic or- 
ganizations and members of the journal- 
ism society. 

The Awards are among the oldest in 
journalism, having been made annually 
since 1932. 

Presentation of the bronze medallions 
and accompanying plaques will be made 
at the annual banquet ceremony at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York City on May 15 
by Sigma Delta Chi’s National President 
Robert J. Cavagnaro, general executive 
of the Associated Press, San Francisco. 
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CITATION FOR PIERRE J. HUSS 


International News Service at the 
United Nations 


For distinguished service in the field 
of General Reporting, the Sigma Delta 
Chi award is made 
for 1958 to Pierre J. 
Huss, chief of the 
International News 
Service Bureau at 
the United Nations 
“Mr. Huss dis- 
played commend- 
able journalistic en- 
terprise in obtain- 
ing the contents of 
the United Nations 
report on the Hun- 
garian revolt three 
weeks in advance of its publication.” 
While there is no reason to believe that 
the United Nations investigating com- 
mission had any intent to delay the re- 
port, the beat scored by Mr. Huss came 
at a time when the journalistic profes- 
sion was deeply concerned about a grow- 
ing tendency by government agencies to 
withhold information to which the pub- 
lic is entitled 
His concentration upon the assignment 
which he gave himself, his able use of 
ethical means of obtaining an accurate 
summarization of the report and finally 
his penetrating and accurate news story 
placed fresh emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of keen competition in news re- 
porting, which must continue at all levels, 
if the profession is to maintain its reputa- 
tion for speed, ingenuity and general ex- 
ce..ence 


CITATION FOR 
ROBERT T. HARTMANN 


The Los Angeles Times, Washington, D.C 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Washington Correspondence, the Sig- 
ma Delta Chi 
award is made for 
1958 to Robert T. 
Hartmann, chief of 
the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Los An 

geles Times. 
Starting with a 
reporter's _ instinc- 
tive suspicion of a 
phony story Mr. 
Hartmann 
newspaper investi- 
gation that uncov- 
ered a situation that had been kept sec- 
ret for 14 years in the United States 
State Department. His stories resulted 
in a Congressional investigation which 
proved his and which brought 
about the end of the practice of State 
Department financing $600,000.00 worth of 
secret public opinion polls out of funds 
appropriated for other purposes. The 
Comptroller General officially ruled this 
expenditure illegal. Because of Mr. Hart- 
mann’s enterprise it was later revealed 
that these secret State Department polls 
had been “planted” in selected publica- 
tions in Washington and New York in an 


began a 


claims 


attempt to propagandize the American 
people into believing that 90% of the 
American people favor foreign aid. This 
resulted in the censuring of two foreign 
aid officials for security leaks, for propa- 
gandizing the public in violation of the 
law, and attempting to pressure a Cali- 
fornia Congressman through his 
stituents. 


con- 


This is an excellent example of persist- 
ent news reporting and thorough and 
unbiased exposure of wrongdoing that 
culminated in public proof of the re- 
porter’s charges and confirmation by 
Congress of illegal actions by State De- 
partment 


CITATION FOR VERMONT ROYSTER 


The Wall Street Journal 
New York, New York 
For distinguished service in the field 
of Editorial Writing, the Sigma Delta 
Chi award is made 
for 1958 io Vermont 
Royster, senior as- 
sociate editor of The 
Wall Street Journal 
In the midst of 
great national con- 
cern and bitter con- 
troversy over one of 
the most consuming 
issues of our 
Mr. Royster wrote 
of the tragedy at 
Little Rock with ex- 
cellent balance and good sense. His edi- 
torial is a concise, comprehensive and 
penetrating analysis of the basic issue 
and a moving appeal for 
reason 


time, 


fairness and 
It has the virtue of rising above 
sectional prejudice and contributing to 
a fuller understanding of the forces at 
work in the Little Rock dilemma. In 
ably presenting the problem as it affected 
the entire nation, Mr. Royster upheld the 
finest traditions of editorial 
and responsible journalism. 


leadership 


CITATION FOR HAROLD H. MARTIN 


Saturday Evening Post 
Atlanta, Georgia 

For distinguished service in the field 

of Magazine Reporting, the Sigma Delta 

Chi award for 1958 

is made to Harold 

H. Martin, associate 

editor, The Satur- 

day Evening Post. 

Mr. Martin, in his 

series “Can We 

Stay Rich?,” dis- 

plays to a remark- 

able degree the 

ability to analyze 

an enormously com- 

plicated subject and 

make his finding so 

readable, so easy to comprehend, that 

reading them becomes a pleasure instead 
of a chore. 

“Can We Stay Rich?” is no jargon- 
filled treatise on economics. Rather, it is 
a vital communication to the reader of 
some of the economic facts of life—so 
well put that the reader is likely to say, 
“Why hadn’t I thought of it like that?” 


CITATION FOR ELDRED C. 
REANEY 
The Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean 


For outstanding initiative and skill in 
the field of News Photography, the Sigma 
Delta Chi award is 
made for 1958 to 
Eldred C. Reaney of 
the Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 
He turned a rou- 
tine picture assign- 
into a grip- 
ping and story tell 


ment 
ing news photo- 
graph. To do 
Eldred Reaney 
played great imagi- 
nation, diligence 
His picture of a small 
boy’s sad face pressed up against a brok- 
en window showed how a three-year old 
looks when he is hungry, dirty, cold and 
frightened shortly before Christmas. It 
is a striking example of the work of a 
photographer who looked back as he was 
leaving his saw a picture 
framed in a window and then returned to 
take it 


this, 
dis- 


and persistence 


assignment, 


CITATION FOR SCOTT LONG 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and Tribune 


For distinguished service in the field of 
Editorial Cartoons, the Sigma Delta Chi 
award for 1958 is 
made to Scott Long 
of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 
His winning entry 
was the cartoon en- 
titled “Little Rock” 
published Septem- 
ber 26, 1957 
In this cartoon 
Scott Long has set 
forth his 
clearly and with a 
simplicity that con- 
ceals his consummate skill and crafts- 
manship. Other cartoonists used a simi- 
lar idea but less effectively. The impact 
of this cartoon stands out in a field of 
excellent entries. 


message 


CITATION FOR DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE AND 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE 


For distinguished service in the field of 
Public Service in Newspaper Journalism, 
the Sigma Delta Chi award for 1958 is 
made to the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. 

These newspapers through the publica- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of words 
by Washington Correspondent Clark Mol- 
lenhoff over a five year period cam- 
paigned to have racketeering in some 
labor unions revealed, stopped and pun- 
ished. They got important results in 1957. 

Clark Mollenhoff’s persistence, zeal and 
outstanding reporting revealed racketeer- 
ing in some labor unions. His many ex- 
clusive stories and his suggestions aided 
greatly the work of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
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Management Field. Two series of articles, 
one on union finances and the abuses and 
problems they create, one on regulatory 
and restrictive legislation the unions may 
face, are cited as penetrating analysis. 


CITATION FOR 
HARRISON E. SALISBURY 


The New York Times, New York, N. Y. 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Foreign Correspondence, the Sigma 
Delta award is 
made for 1958 to 
Harrison E. Salis- 
bury of the New 

York Times. 

Mr Salisbury’s 
appraisal of life in 
the satellite coun- 
tries behind the 
Iron Curtain is in 
the finest tradition 
of American report- 
ing He is to be 
complimented for 

the perceptivity and objectivity of his 


series 


CITATION FOR THE REPORTER 
New York City 


For distinguished Public Service in 
Magazine Journalism, the Sigma Delta 
Chi award for 1958 is made to the Re- 
porter magazine for Paul Jacob’s article, 
“Clouds From Nevada,” published in the 
May 16, 1957 issue 

In a year that was notable for the num- 
ber of excellent magazine articles ful- 
filling important public service functions, 
Paul Jacobs’ report on the AEC’s wea- 
pons-testing program was outstanding 
Official secrecy hampered his investiga- 
tion; the climate of opinion insured that 
the questions raised by his disclosures 
would be unpopular. Yet he dug out 
a comprehensive set of facts—and pre- 
sented them compellingly—so that Amer- 
icans were alerted to a real danger and 
provoked to discussion of policies that 


have deep significance for people every- 
where 


CITATION FOR JERRY ROSHOLT 
WCCO Radio, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Radio Newswriting, the Sigma Delta 
Chi award is made 
for 1958 to Jerry 
Rosholt, editor, 
writer and producer 
of Cedric Adams 
news shows, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 

WCCO Radio. 
Jerry Rosholt, 
WCCO Radio News- 
writer, was appar- 
ently one of the 
first American jour- 
nalists to recognize 
the Russian satellite launching as the be- 
ginning of the space age and so report 
it to the public on the evening of Octo- 
ber 4, 1957. Rosholt obviously penetrated 
the superficial and conflicting news facts 
of the launching and revealed to the pub- 
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lic that the important news was the dawn 
of a new age. 

In addition, Rosholt’s copy was pro- 
duced under conditions beyond the nor- 
mal pressures of deadline. Because of the 
pressure of other affairs, Rosholt could 
not start writing his story until 20 min- 
utes before deadline. He wrote in short 
takes of five and six lines and did not see 
his completed copy because it was torn 
from his typewriter and taken to another 
room where it was relayed by teletype 
for remote broadcast outside the station 
Even under these conditions he pro- 
duced a smooth-flowing and comprehen- 
sive report which wound up with these 
ominous words—“And the force that 
hurled the earthly moon into space was 
a missile labeled ‘made in Moscow.’” 


CITATION FOR DAVE MUHLSTEIN, 
NEWS DIRECTOR, AND THE NEWS 
STAFF OF RADIO STATION KLIF 


Dallas, Texas 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Radio Reporting, the Sigma Delta Chi 
award is made for 
1958 to News Di- 
rector Dave Muhl- 
stein, and the KLIF 
news staff, Dallas, 
Texas. 

KLIF was prepar- 
ing for a U. S. Sen- 
atorial election 
when a correspond- 
ent telephoned that 
a tornado had 
passed about 36 
miles northwest of 

Dallas. A bulletin was immediately put 
on the air and a broadcast-equipped sta- 
tion wagon was dispatched to the area 
of the approaching twister. 

Within twelve minutes of the tornado’s 
first destruction KLIF was describing 
through remote broadcasts how house 
tops were being ripped off in its crazy 
path. For two hours a steady stream of 
news about the tornado and advisories 
from the sheriff's office, warning persons 
in the path of the twister, were broad- 
cast. 

The expeditious, accurate and com- 
plete coverage over the Dallas area was 
a courageous task and was exceptionally 
well carried out. The ingenuity, perser- 
verance and organization involved is an 
exemplary example of how radio may 
serve the public. 


CITATION FOR STATION KNX 
Los Angeles, California 


For distinguished service in Radio 
Journalism, the Sigma Delta Chi award 
is made for 1958 to Station KNX, Los 
Angeles. 

Presenting a character study in depth 
of a murderer, Station KNX displayed 
journalistic enterprise guided by ethical 
responsibility. Through skillful writing 
and editing KNX newsmen preserved 
the dramatic while avoiding the sensa- 
tional. The result was a unique insight 
into a criminal and his crimes, a thought- 
compelling report on a subject that or- 
dinarily would produce morbidity. Sta- 
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tion KNX has contributed a guidepost 
to help the public in its understanding 
and treatment of the potential murderer. 


CITATION FOR JIM BENNETT 
KLZ-TV, Denver, Colorado 


For outstanding Television Spot News 
Reporting, the Sigma Delta Chi award 
for 1958 is made to 
Jim Bennett of 
KLZ-TV, Denver, 

Colorado. 

Jim Bennett’s film 
story is an example 
of concise, dramatic, 
and imaginative re- 
porting with cam- 
era. He has told the 
tragic story of a 
drowning with good 

o. taste and dramatic 
restraint. His film 
story combines the elements of excellent 
photography, a complete story, profes- 
sional editing and thoughtful handling of 
a difficult subject. He told the full story 
in 69 seconds and he told it with power- 
ful simplicity. 
His film story is therefore cited for 
singular excellence. 


CITATION FOR WBZ-TV 
Boston, Massachusetts 


For distinguished Public Service in 
Television Journalism, the Sigma Delta 
Chi award is made for 1958 to Station 
WBZ-TV, Boston, Mass. 

The station’s editorial documentary 
“City in a Shadow” was of sufficient im- 
pact to cause an immediate civic awaken- 
ing to the need for urban renewal. 

Following the film’s initial presenta- 
tion and subsequent showings, civic or- 
ganizations, government agencies, and in- 
dustrial forces and the press joined in 
a program to clear slum districts, replan 
and rebuild entire areas of greater Bos- 
von. 

For dramatic photography, excellent 
film editing, forceful commentary and 
dynamic musical score, the staff of 
WBZ-TV is cited for singular excellence. 

The effort will result in new life and 
lasting beauty for a great American city. 


CITATION FOR FRANK LUTHER 
MOTT 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


For distinguished service in the field 
of Research About Journalism, the Sig- 
ma Delta Chi award 
is made for 1958 to 
Dr. Frank Luther 
Mott for “A History 
of American Maga- 
zines 1885-1905.” 
Dr. Mott's bril- 
liant and scholarly 
study of magazines 
and their place in 
American journal- 
ism carries on the 
high level of 
achievement of his 
earlier three volumes on the history of 
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Do You Know Where Any of These Men Are? 


First Class mail sent to the last known address of the following members of Sigma Delta Chi has been 


returned by the postoffice as unclaimed. When reporting the address of any of these members, please list 
only the information of the present or recent past. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA 


William E. Bates 
Charles C. Holmes 
James W. Smith, Jr. 
Gay J. Talese 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
David F. Bause 
Myron I. Scholnick 


AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL 
Donald H. Fairchild 
Robert H. Halford 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Donald R. Aly 
David C. Craighead 
Capt. David F. Engel 
James H. Hale 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Lewis Barrett 

David E. Gredler 
Donald S. Rubin 
Carl R. Venditto 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


Oral E. Breedlove 
Jameson G. Campaigne 
Ralph L. Hitch 
Frederick E. Petry 
William L. Pittman 
Albert H. Wooldridge 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


John L. Clay 

Lt. (j.g.) John K. Crabbe 
William J. Duddleson, Jr 
Roderic Duncan 

S. Laurence Glazier 
John V. Jervis 

Barnes Riznik 

John G. Sherlock 


COLORADO UNTVERSITY 


Bertram H. Benedick 
Edward F. Crist 

Howard L. Eddy, Jr 
Terrence John Fitzsimmons 
Lt. Charles J. Leckenby 
Jack W. Lewis 

Thomas R. Mason 

Francis C. Truscott, Jr 
Gilbert G. Young 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Whitney L. Balliett 
Wm. Maltby Glass 
Eric L. Keisman 
Eli R. Shuter 
Murray R. Wigsten 


CENTRAL OHIO 
PROFESSIONAL 
Albert E. Dix 

J. Willard Potter, Jr 
David W. Secrest 
Alfred R. Nerino 


CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 


Marion M. Burson 

Louis J. Kramp 

Jack E. Ryan 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


Raymond V. Dix 
Frederick J. Ringley 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Keith Angier 

Peter Blair 

David A. Fausch 

DALLAS PROFESSIONAL 
Samuel C. Pace 


DETROIT PROFESSIONAL 


Miles Mey erson 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Bernard R. Baugh 
Malcolm H. Holloway 

Wm. O. Miller 

Harold P. Munck 

A/2C William A. Pickering 
Larry J. Rubin 


FLORIDA UNIVERSITY 


2/Lt. George D. Bayless 
Walter E. Carroll 
Wilber W. Mangham, Jr. 
Albert Parra 


FLORIDA WEST COAST 
PROFESSIONAL 


James L. Brunson 
Jerry Hall 
Robert J. McCloud 


UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA 


Virgi E. Adams 

Robert E. Braswell 
Richard L. Conley 
Joseph I. Richman 


GRINNELL UNIVERSITY 


Curtis M. Field 
Ernest E. Gershon 
Charles W. Hastings 
Dennis Watson 


HOUSTON UNIVERSITY 


John R. Balione, Jr 

Joe R. Bush 

George L. Christian, Jr. 
Lt. Leland L. Estes, Jr. 
2/Lt. Charles Longuet, Jr 
Firuz T. Makulu 

Lt. Donald Y. Wakefield 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Charles H. Alford 
John T. Gillis 
Lt. James A. Steele 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Elwood B. Acker 
Earl T. Anderson 
Max S. Beschloss 
Lesiie E. Deatherage 
George M. Depew, Jr 
William P. Gruber 
William John Jones 
Richard W. Kemp 
Robert L. Kite 
Howard B. Krause 
Max I. Light 

Virgil L. Oakman 
Robert Roderick 
Donald R. Schellie 
John R. Schmitz 
Edward M. Yalowitz 
Warren D. Wolfson 


UNIVERSITY OF 
INDIANA 


Thomas C. Balow 
Frank Joseph Geiss 
Thomas L. Marianos 
Charles P. Massa 
Robert E. Scott 
Kenneth Elwood Shiflet 
Dan K. Thomasson 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Loy Brooks 

Paul R. Bruns 

1/Lt. Verdis N. Fiddelke 
Rollin J. Hargitt 
Robert E. Hooker, Jr. 
Eldon E. Libby 
Penuel E. N. Malafa 
Roger W. McLain 
Phillip J. O'Connor 
Ira P. Schneiderman 
Ben Silver 

Thomas N. Townsend 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Howard B. Dillman 
Pvt. Harold Kinsch 


David H. Leonard 
Jack L. Pease 
Richard C. Roberts 
Russell F. Rogers 
Harold Schwartz 
G. C. Terry 
Richard L. Young 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Ronald E. Grandon 
Daryl! M. Hall 
Lomertt D. Richards 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Gregg R. Borland 
Jerry L. Hampton 
Kenneth W. Harter 
Richard P. Myers 
James W. Vycital 


KENT STATE COLLEGE 


Lt. Maynard A. Buck, Jr 
Richard L. Dugan 
Charles L. Miller 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


Marvin D. Beard 
Woodrow Hall 
Earle B. Martin 
James D. Palmer 
John Strachan 


KANSAS CITY 
PROFESSIONAL 


Jim Reed 
Hugh J. Wylie 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISIANA 


Charles Wayne Eddington 
James F. Harroun 

Joseph F. Planas, Jr 
James W. Russell 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Larry J. Barber 

Ens. J. J. Barrett, USN 
Thomas A. Blinkhorn 
Lawrence D. Delany 
Charles H. Harbutt, Jr 
James J. Packman 

James L. Sankovitz 

James S. Savage 

Ens. Carl H. Schrank, USN 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND 


John West Belt. Jr 
Michael J. Giocondo 
Edward F. Heymann 
William S. Kennedy, Jr 
Richard Lee Toth 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Martin A. Cohen 

Lt. (j.2.) James P. Gay 
Bert Goldberg 

William L. Hinson, Jr 
Hilery F. Silverman 
Edward M. Storin 
Jack Williams 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


John A. Barbour 

Joel S. Berger 

William Potter Johnson 
Alexander Lmanian 
David R. Loewenberg 
Burdett C. Stoddard 


MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Michael J. Carr 
Raymond L. Dennis 
Ens. James D. Evans 
Jack D. Jourdain 
Ronald C. Kohls 
Robert S. Myrsten 
Pvt. Walter G. Oleksy 


Bernard E. Ritzinger 
Donn R. Shelton 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


Gary Curtis Bennyhoff 
William H. Gentz 
Stanley G. Langland 
John Raymond Lynch 
James Paul Read 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


Harold L. Bearman 
Lee C. Bright 

David H. S. Cheng 
William O. Craig 
William E. Feurer, Jr 
Jerry W. Friedheim 
Earl G. Hamburg 
Robert W. Haring 
Milas L. Hurley, Jr 
Larry H. Israel 
Donald D. Janson 
Donald George Larson 
Robert A. Little 

Lt. Raymond E. Lloyd 
William M. Long 

Lt. Robert R. Lynn 
William A. Martin 
James A. McDearman 
Don D. Meiklejohn 
Chester J. Paschang 
Roy E. Reed 

Louis Reid 

George W. Showalter 
Jerry R. Swormstedt 
Norwin S. Yoffie 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 


Robert S. Gilluly 
Scott C. Leedham 
Edwin L. Neville 
William J. Robson 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA 


2/Lt. Charles A. Beal 
Daniel B. Lutz 
Al J. Remmenga 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEVADA 


Paul H. Finch 
Jere D. Laird 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


James P. Crow 
A! 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Theodore R. Sherarts 


NORTH TEXAS 
STATE COLLEGE 


James C. Cope 

Allan Douglas Harvey 
Joe Marshall 

Clifford E. Rockwell 
William Everd Sloan 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Spencer M 
Joe Blade 
Arthur Henry Bleich 
Cpl. Robt. Carney 
Edgar F. Coudal 
John H. Drexler 
Joseph J. Falter 
Leonard W. Halpert 
Donald R. Harris 
Russell T. Hitt 
Richard K. Jacoby 
Pfc. David M. Mazie 
Charles F. Piper 

J. Alton Reitzel 
Richard B. Stolley 


NEW MEXICO 
PROFESSIONAL 


Allen 


George A. Morrison 


Cameron McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Brandon Thomas Atkins 
Lyman L. Bryan 

Ronald L. Butterfield 
John C. Campbell 

Pvt. Anthony De Paolo, Jr 
Ronald W. Dyke 

Ens. Richard E. Harkins 
J. W. Hicks 
Larry Merchant 
Capt. Franklin G. Talley 
OKLAHOMA 
PROFESSIONAL 


Pendleton Woods 
Rowe Hartfield Holmes 


OKLAHOMA A. & M. 


James B. Cue 

Lloyd N. Goble 

Sam B. Langston 

Stanley Wayne Prochaska 
Wesley L. Prosser, Jr 
Charles R. Stiver 


UNIVERSITY OF OHIO 


Ronald Lee Ginger 
John T. Hurd 

Harry S. Milligan, Jr 
Benjamin L. Morton 
Lt. Paul E. Radder, Jr 
Emerson S. Sherow 
Robert J. Smarto 
Douglas J. Wetherholt 


OHIO STATE COLLEGE 


Edward J. Demson 
Donald H. Edgemon 
Glen Robert Elsasser 
Herbert Flint, Jr 

Fred H. Kury 

Frederick Del Nothacker 
Donald E. Sudduth 
Robert P. Wilson 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON 


Walter A. Graydon 
Otto M. Nelson 

Carl T. Newcomb, Jr 
Gordon F. Rice 
Gary Philip Weber 


OREGON STATE 
COLLEGE 


2/Lt. Christen D. Bodtker 
Lt. Richard L. Coyner 

Lt. Cmdr. H. O. Smith 
Richard D. Spight 


PENN STATE COLLEGE 


Michael A. Blatz 
Melvin C. Boyd 
Donald A. Dowden 
Bennett L. Fairorth 
Leonard T. Kolasinski 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Morris I. Berkowitz 
George M. Binder 
Marvin A. Evens 
John M. Meyer 

John W. Randecker 
2/Lt. David M. Smith 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN JOSE 

Fredric Marston Claire 
James S. Cohun 

Neil Daniele 


ST. LOUIS 
PROFESSIONAL 


John J. Costello 

Warner O. Schoyen 

Harry B. Wilson 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Harvey F. Diederich 
Peter N. Synodis 

Stanley F. Wood 

Leonard A. Zagortz, Jr 
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Serving Uncle Sam 





Specialist Third Class Gershon Kekst, 
a 1956 graduate of the University of 
Maryland, is now serving in the U. S. 
Army at Ft. Jackson, South Carolina 
He contributes a weekly sports column 
to the Fort’s newspaper, the Jackson 
Journal, which he calls “Talking It Over 
With Gershon Kekst.” He also is current- 
ly in charge of the paper’s sports pages 
Serving regularly as the announcer for 
Ft. Jackson’s weekly boxing bouts, he 
figured prominently as master of cere- 
monies for the Third U. S. Army Box- 
ing Tournament held here this month 

Pvt. Lester M. Crystal completed the 
basic Army administration course at Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. The course in- 
cluded training in typing, record keep- 
ing and Army clerical procedures. Crys- 
tal entered the Army last September and 


Frank Luther Mott 


(Continued from page 25) 


magazines. His work gives sound docu- 
mention and adds greatly to our knowl- 
edge of magazines and their role in the 
development of journalism in this coun- 
try. Years of dedicated and careful re- 
search have gone into this book which 
makes Dr. Mott’s four volumes a monu- 
mental work in the field of research 
about journalism. 





received basic combat training at Fort 
Leonard Wood. 

Pvt. Donald L. Boyd completed the 
basic Army administration course at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. The course 
included training in typing, record keep- 
ing and Army clerical procedures. 

Since graduation in June, 1956, from 
Washington & Lee, Lt. Edgar L. Grove 
(USNR), has been stationed on the staff, 
Commander Destroyer Force, U. S. At- 
lantic Fleet in Newport, Rhode Island. 
He recently became Lt. (jg), and has 
served as assistant public information 
officer. His primary duty has been as 
managing editor of “Destroyerman,” 
which is the monthly magazine distrib- 
uted to the 51,000 men of the Atlantic 
Destroyer Force. 

Pvt. Leroy S. Martin recently arrived 
on Okinawa and is now a member of the 
U. S. Army Ryukyus Command. 

Army 2d Lt. Richard L. Wootten re- 
cently returned to Fort Lewis, Washing- 
ton, after participating in a two-month 
maneuver with the 39th Infantry at Fort 
Greely, Alaska 

Army Pvt. Allan D. Harvey recently 
participated in a field training exercise 
with the 4th Armored Division in Ger- 
many. 

Pvt. Stuart M. Kaminsky recently ar- 
rived in Saumur, France and is now a 
member of the U. S. Army Signal Depot. 





membership files in order. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Melvin P. Cook 
Keith M. Jensen 


Willmon L 


Nickolas O. Johnson 
Rex T. Newman, Jr 
Gregory Lee Olds 
White 


Do you know where these men are? They're missing out on The 
QUILL and other important SDX mailings. National Headquarters 
would like to locate these “lost” members, too, in order to put the 


William S. Howard, Jr 
William D. Lipsky 
Harold L. McClinton 
John A. Merry 

Burton F. Schunk 


TEXAS A. & M. 





SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY 

1/Lt. William C. Moore 
Joseph Plomaritis 

R. Pierce Shannon 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


David J. Exley 

David C. Scott 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Edward A. Cohen 

John F. Hurlbut 

Fred E. Isley 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Mills Carr Braunlich 
Ernest Dunbar 
Stanglaus B. Slater 
Henry John Stremba 


TEXAS UNIVERSITY 


Pvt. Junior L. Boatner 
John W. Hillje 


2/Lt. Philip H. McNemer 


TEXAS GULF COAST 
PROFESSIONAL 


Sp./2 Richard A. Kemp 
Bob Watson 


UCLA 


Paul W. Brown 
Gene Burd 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
William S. Green 
UTAH PROFESSIONAL 
Brandt P. Gray 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


William Terry Davis 
Paul A. Dumas 


WASHINGTON STATE 
COLLEGE 


Thomas McKay Hougan 
Gregory A. Miller 
Bernard R. Morris 
David G. Young 


WAYNE STATE COLLEGE 


Khizer Haiat 
Shan V. Sayles 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
Richard C. Evenson 
George C. Gallati 
Lloyd George 
Herbert C. Glaettli 
Marvin A. Kobel 
Herbert F. Powell 
Thomas M. Segerson 
Cpl. Richard D. Simonson 
Richard E. Snow 
Lorin A. Uffenbeck 
Earl F. Wobeck 
Robert S. Zigman 








@Pbituaries 


Thomas W. Purcell (Grn-Pr-’26), of 
Hampton, Iowa, died February 28. 

Thomas F. Crocker (IaS-’28), of Co- 
rona Del Mar, California, died January 
11 while on tour in Italy. 

Sam S. Roberts (Mo-’26), of Spring- 
field, Missouri, died suddenly on De- 
cember 17 of last year. 

Elmore C. Bacon (Clv-Pr-’56), of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, died September 20, 1956. 

Alfred L. Frisbie (Grn-Pr-’19), of Grin- 
nell, Iowa, died of a heart attack. 

Ward C. Mayborn (FrW-Pr-’50), pub- 
lisher of Sherman (Texas) Democrat, 
died after a year’s illness. 

Colonel C. C. Chambers (Wis-'13), 
president of Texas Foundries, Inc., in 
Lufkin, Texas, died March 16. 

Edwin G. Schmidt (SoCf-’38), head of 
Murray (Kentucky) State College De- 
partment of Journalism, died after a long 
illness on January 17. 

Clad H. Thompson (KC-Pr-'48), of 
Kansas City, Missouri, died February 20 
after suffering a stroke. 

Howard E. Jamison (Wis-'27), of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, died in Feb- 
ruary. 

James H. Sprunger (Ind-’57), of Berne, 
Indiana. 

George H. Walter (Mat-’55), of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 








Resignations 


Gabriel M. Gelb (Mo-'56), 7302 Birch 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana; A. Wayne 
Hulitzky (Col-’50), 736 Ivy Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Charles Arnold (Pit-Pr) 614 West 
Broadway, Columbia, Missouri; L. R. 
Blanchard (Syr-Pr) 1002 Mercer Ave. 
Rt. 1., Ojai, California; Frank A. Clarvoe 
(StU-Pr) 209 Serrano Drive, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Edwin M. Harboldt 
(Mo) 1799 Craner Ave., Menlo Park, 
California. 

Albert Hilliard (Ia) Law Offices, Box 
2085, Nevada; Joseph B. Martin (W&L) 
88 Passaic Ave., Chatham, N. J.; C. Kie- 
ran Morrison (Okl) 607 W. Windsor Ave., 
Alexandria, Va.; Allen T. Retzlaff (ND) 
38 Henning Drive, Orchard Park, N. Y.; 
Charles G. Strattard (McS) 1509 Devon- 
shire, Jackson, Mich.; Nelson T. Hartson 
(UWn) 810 Colorado Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5; Elmer R. Switzer (Ill) 825% 
W. Vine, Champaign, Illinois. 





Logical 


Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
Tue Quit. This only delays it. Dead- 
line for copy intended for the NEWS 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue. 
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CHICAGO—Newspaper coverage of business 


Chapter Activities 


news during 
the current recession has been adequate, but could stand 
some improvement. This was the concurrence among a 
panel of four Chicago financial editors before a March 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Professional Chapter. More 
than 100 Chicago journalists attended the meeting and 
panel discussion. 

The panelists flank Chapter President Sam Saran (center, 
below). Left to right they are: John McWethy, midwest 
managing editor for The Wall Street Journal; Austin Wehr 
wein, Chicago correspondent, The New York Times; Sam 
Saran; William Clark, financial editor, the Chicago Tribune; 
and Ed Kandlik, financial editor, Chicago Daily News 

Clark pointed out that the basic values by which a 
financial editor judges a news story are not changed by 
business conditions. 

“If you begin to get self conscious about space allocation 
during a recession period, you are creating a barrier to 
realistic coverage,” Clark said. He reminded the group 
that newspapers have been criticized for being too gloomy, 
as well as too optimistic. 

“If you hold to the same standards in boom times, nor- 
mal times, and periods of recession, your pages will reflect 
a reasonable picture of conditions as they are,” Clark said. 
News should be judged according to what is said, who 
said it, and under what circumstances the statement was 
made 

“The more you try to even up space allocations between 
what sounds good and what sounds bad, the more you 
interfere with sound news judgment,” Clark said 

“The American public is getting the best and most hard- 
hitting coverage they’ve ever received during a recession,” 
Kandlik told the group. He said newspaper editors and 
advertisers have not asked him to tone down reporting 
of unfavorable business news. He indicated the only pres- 
sure he has received came from readers calling or writing 
to complain when gloomy business news hit page one 

McWethy said the main problems encountered in trying 
to cover business news during a recession arise from the 
fact that optimistic news is hard to find, and companies 
that have favorable stories to tell frequently hesitate to 
talk in the face of recession, because they don’t want to 
brag when other firms are suffering, and because they are 
afraid the downturn may affect their company in the near 
future 

Wehrwein criticized newspapers because “they do not 
give enough attention to reporting business news in depth. 
I don’t think the American press, as a rule, does an ade- 
quate job of financial coverage,” he said. “The number of 
papers with financial pages is relatively small, and the 
attention most of them pay to business news is scant.” 

Readers can not find stories about what’s happening 


to unemployment insurance in the average newspaper, 


Wehrwein asserted, nor are they made aware of the tre- 
mendous economic problems posed by the current farm 
program 

Wehrwein reminded the group that all recession news 
has political overtones, and that whether they like it or 
not, newspapers are taking a political stand on recession 
Tony Marcin. 


coverage 














NEW YORK CITY—The “crack” initiation team of the New 
York City Professional Chapter is shown following its ini 
tiation of 10 new members on March 20 at Toots Shor’s 
Restaurant in New York City. (Left to right, minus gowns) 


are Samuel C. Lesch, national news editor of The Wall 
Street Journal; Howard W. Allen, vice president and di- 
rector of public relations, Johns-Manville 
Oliver Gramling, assistant general manager, The Asso- 
ciated Press; John A. Brogan, Jr., vice president, King 
Features Syndicate and William C. Payette, assistant gen- 
eral news manager, The United Press 


Corporation 


ATLANTA—Hugh Sparrow, veteran political reporter of the 


Birmingham (Ala.) News has been named winner of the 
coveted Green Eyeshade Award of the Atlanta chapter 
The award “for outstanding achievement in journalism in 
1957” was presented at the annual Green Eyeshade Ban- 
quet held at the Variety Club here. Honorable mention 
was given to Jack Nelson, Atlanta Constitution reporter; 
John Pennington, Atlanta Journal reporter, and Ralph 
Renick, news director of WTVJ television station, Miami 

The Green Eyeshade Award certificate cited Mr. Spar- 
row “for outstanding service to the people of Alabama 
through the consistently high quality of his 
with particular attention on state purchasing.” A spokes- 
man for the judging committee said that Mr. Sparrow’s 
“integrity, perseverance, objectivity, courage, factual and 
interpretative writing ability” contributed to the passage 
by the Alabama state legislature of a bill to place state 
purchasing under a competitive bidding system 

Cranston Williams, general manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet. He was introduced by Jack Tar- 
ver, president of Atlanta Newspapers, Inc 


reporting, 


INDIANA—When Abby (“Dear Abby”) Van Buren addressed 


a luncheon meeting of the chapter, the event marked two 
firsts in the history of the Indiana Professional Chapter 
It was the first time women had been invited to a meeting 
and the lovelorn columnist was the first woman to ad- 
dress the chapter. She described some of the letters which 
did get into print, and many of the ones which did not 
Among guests at the meeting was Deems Taylor, Metro- 
politan Opera commentator, who was in town for another 
event 

Phil Dickens, Indiana University football coach, spoke 
for a luncheon meeting March 24. He recently completed 
a one-year suspension from the Big Ten for alleged re- 
cruiting violations. He explained rule changes and dis- 
cussed prospects for the 1958 season. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University, will address the April 
meeting. He will discuss rockets and higher education. 
New officers of the chapter are Irving Leibowitz, Indian- 
apolis Times, president; Eugene S. Pulliam, Indianapolis 
News, vice president; John D. Stevens, Indianapolis Star, 
secretary, and Evan Walker of the Fletcher Bank, treas 
urer 
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BIRMINGHAM—The Alabama Professional Chapter became 
the fraternity’s 48th professional chapter when it was in- 
stalled at Birmingham on March 28. Chapter President 
Charles A. Fell, editor-in-chief of the Birmingham News 

from (right) Executive Director Victor 

E. Bluedorn who presided at the installation ceremony 

Starr Smith, Montgomery, Ala., long active in Sigma Delta 

Chi affairs looks on 


receives the charter 


TEXAS GULF COAST—Installation of the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College Undergraduate Chapter and the 
initiation of its seven charter members was held on the 

llege campus at Huntsville on the night of February 21 

Assisting the professional chapter in the ceremony were 
members of undergraduate chapters at the University of 
Houston and Texas A. & M. College 

Following the initiation, the group—some 42 strong 
went to Sunset Lake where Chapter President Don Reid, 
Jr., editor of the Huntsville Item, was host rt a hospi- 
tality hour and dinner held at the Woodall “Fourth Es- 
tate.” 

The program at Sunset Lake included showing Sigma 
Delta Chi’s historic film on the life of H. L. Mencken, 
‘The Sage of Baltimore.”—Don Reid, Jr. 


LOUIS—AlI Dopking (left), retiring president of the St 
Louis Professional Chapter, is presented an engraved sii- 
ver tray in behalf of the chapter by Con Kelliher. Watch- 
ing the ceremony is Irving Dilliard, Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial writer and C. E. Pierson, Globe-Democrat executive 
editor. Dopking, AP bureau chief in St. Louis, was presi- 
dent of the chapter for four years before being succeeded 
by Horace Barks. Kelliher is vice president. Dilliard was 
moderator and Pierson a member of a panel which dis- 
cussed newspaper, television-radio news, public relations 
and business paper operations for members of the Mis- 
souri University Undergraduate Chapter who were guests 
of the St. Louis group at dinner meeting March 18 at 
Hotel Melbourne.—Kelliher. 
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GAINESVILLE—Students in the School of Journalism and 
Communications at the University of Florida who are 
“short of cash” are now able to borrow up to $12 by 
simply taking it from a loan board which is located in the 
journalism library. The loan board, which is sponsored 
by the University of Florida chapter, is designed to help 
students who are “financially embarrassed” several days 
before payday. Although the twelve one-dollar bills which 
are tacked to the board is not a great deal of money, it 
is enough to help several students until they get their 
check. Al Hutchison, chapter president, said, “A student 
borrowing from the honor system board need only re- 
place the bill taken with a slip of paper bearing his name, 
face down.” According to Hutchison, students borrowing 
the money are requested to return the amount within two 
weeks, and no interest is charged to the loan. The chapter 
voted to name the fund in honor of the late Prof. Elmer J. 
Emig, founder of the chapter. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS—Art Witman, right, president of the 
National Press Photographers Association, called the pro- 
posed revision of Canon 35 “just as phony as the original” 
at a March chapter dinner meeting in Carbondale. The 
new proposal, to be considered by the American Bar As- 
sociation in August, still bars photographers from court- 
rooms, he pointed out. In photo, Witman, a long-time 
photographer for the Sunday “Pictures” section of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, demonstrates silent, non-flash 
cameras suited for courtroom use to chapter members 
Curtis Small, left, Harrisburg Daily Register, first vice 
president, and Kenneth Mollman, Millstadt Enterprise, 
president.—Ray Rowland. 
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The following journalists have 
been accepted as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of membership in Sigma 
Delta Chi and have been elected as 
members by the National Executive 
Council. 


John O. Emmerich, Jr., managing edi- 
tor, McComb Enterprise-Journal, Mc- 
Comb, Mississippi; Paul Tiblier, editor- 
in-chief, Jackson State Times, Jackson, 
Mississippi; Robert F. Alkire, newsman, 
The Associated Press, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Delmus C. Harden, editor-publisher, 
Itawamba County Times, Fulton, Missis- 
sippi; Ira B. Harkey, Jr., editor-pub- 
lisher, Chronicle-Star, Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi; Jam D. Milner, managing edi- 
tor, Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, 
Mississippi; Clem P. Brossier, Detroit 
bureau chief, The Associated Press, De- 
troit, Michigan; William J. Haney, staff 
writer, Herald Newspapers, St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan; Jaques E. LeGoff, 
newscaster, Station WJBK-TV, Detroit, 
Michigan; Ralph R. Reed, state editor, 
The Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan; 
Harold G. Sallas, staff writer, Herald 
Newspapers, St. Clair Shores, Michigan; 
John K. Teahen, Jr., staff writer, Au- 
tomotive News, Detroit, Michigan; 
George T. Trumbull, Jr., reporter, The 
Pontiac Press, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Thomas W. Campbell, news director, 
State KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Idaho; 
Ralph W. Hunter, publisher-editor, The 
Meridian Times, Meridian, Idaho; Rich- 
ard S. Jackson, news editor, Democrat- 
News, Fredericktown, Missouri; J. Rob- 
ert Smith, feature writer, Evansville 
Sunday Courier-Press, Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Robert H. Breeden, publisher, Cleve- 
land American, Cleveland, Oklahoma; 
James J. Craddock, owner-publisher, 
Weatherford News, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa; Gerald T. Curtin, editor, Waton- 
ga Republican, Watonga, Oklahoma; 
Joseph W. Miller, staff photographer, 
Daily Oklahoman & Oklahoma City 
Times, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
John E. Riesen, publisher, The Daily 
Ardmoreite, Ardmore, Oklahoma; Ar- 
thur J. Strauss, managing editor, Enid 
Publishing Company, Enid, Oklahoma; 
E. E. Wessel, editor, New London Jour- 
nal, New London, Iowa. 

Harry N. Nelson, publisher, Weiser 
American-Weiser Signal, Weiser, Idaho; 
Louis F. Darvas, sports cartoonist, Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert B. 
Wellington, editor, Ottawa Herald, Otta- 
wa, Kansas 

Frederick J. Hartley, business editor, 
The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Charles H. Browne, Jr., publisher, Hor- 
ton Headlight, Horton, Kansas; Noel 
Holmes, editorial art chief, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio; John P. 
Sheridan, editorial artist, The Cleveland 


New Professional Members 


Elected to Sigma Delta Chi 





News, Cleveland, Ohio; William Hesch, 
Jr., city editor, Albuquerque Journal, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Robert A. 
Rooker, night editor, The Associated 
Press, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Jon C. 
Salazar, sports editor, Albuquerque Trib- 
une, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Personals 


About Members 


Grover Smith is now Press Assistant 
to Senator John Sparkman in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He previously worked as a 
reporter for the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News; 
four months, Chief Clerk, Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
1955; and 18 months as Information Of- 
ficer for the Federal Hill-Burton Hos- 
pital and Medical Facilities Survey and 
Construction Program. 

Albert W. Bates, Director of Publicity 
of the Wool Bureau, New York City, has 
been appointed to the Civilian Public Re- 
lations Advisory Committee of the United 
States Military Academy, West Point. 

Thomas W. Parry, Jr., whose engage- 
ment to Miss Sallie Klossner of St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced last December was 
married March 15 in St. Louis. Parry is 
a partner in the public relations firm of 
Thomas W. Parry and Associates in St. 
Louis. 

Edgar S. Bayol, for 22 years a news- 
paperman before joining The Coca-Cola 
Company ten years ago as its Press Coun- 
sel, has been elected Executive Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
National Editorial Association. 

Announcement of his election was 
made by Lowell E. Jessen, President of 
the Association and publisher of The 
Livermore (Calif.) News in behalf of the 
organization’s Board of Directors. Mr. 
Bayol assumed his new position May 1, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Clifford F. Sandahl, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
public relations executive, is the first 
Augustana Lutheran layman to be named 
chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mission of the New York Conference, 
which has member churches along the 
Atlantic seaboard from New York to 
Florida. 





Sandahl Bayol 








Photographed above are three Sigma 
Delta Chi members from University of 
Southern California who met recently 
at Panmunjom, Korea, in the Demilitar- 
ized Zone, during negotiations between 
United Nations Command and the Com- 


munists for the return of a Korean Na- 
tional Airlines DC-3 and 34 passengers 
which the Reds hiijacked in mid-air 
Steven A. Nager, left, and Edward A. 
Neilan are consultants to the Republic 
of Korea government. Jim Silknitter, 
right, is reporter for Stars and Stripes in 
the Far East. A few months ago, Nager 
and Neilan met Quill Assistant Editor 
D. Wayne Rowland while he was in 
Korea on a State Department journalism 
junket. 

The Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Mayor of Cleveland, presented a citation 
to Charles Day, News Director of Radio 
Station WGAR on the occasion of his 
Fifteenth Anniversary with the station. 
Day has also just been named Vice Presi- 
dent of the Radio-Television News Di- 
rectors Association. Day was cited for 
Outstanding Public Service in Radio 
News Reporting. The presentation was 
made at the Kiwanis of Cleveland lunch 
eon and signed by the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of City Council, and the Editor of 
The Cleveland Press; and presidents of 
the following: Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs, Cleveland City Club, Cleveland 
Kiwanis Club, and the Cleveland Rotary 
Club. By happy coincidence, General 
Manager Carl George of WGAR is Presi- 
dent of Rotary this year. 

Arthur A. Bean, Jr., was named super- 
visor of advertising and public informa- 
tion for the Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Charles H. Knight, Jr., has been named 
editor of the Student News Bureau at 
the University of Maryland. A Junior at 
the University, Mr. Knight is in the Col- 
lege of Business and Public Administra- 
tion majoring in Journalism and Public 
Relations. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Bright promise of pleasure 


On their way from manufacturer to store to you, metal parts stay bright thanks to a thin coating 
that prevents rust. You can't see it. You scarcely feel it. But these petroleum-based products of 
Esso Research are also helping roller skates to stay bright, knives and razor blades to stay 


keen. Often in such unusual ways, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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FOCUS 
ON THE 
NEWSPAPER 
WORLD IN 
EDITOR & PUBLISHE 


Maybe you're not a newspaperman. Mi 
you're in advertising or public relations. Dos 
matter. If newspapers matter to your job, it’s 1m 
portant to have a clear view of everything that’s 
happening in the newspaper industry. Often the 
most seemingly insignificant events can alter the 
whole course of your job and your future 


Epitor & PUBLISHER covers the newspaper busi 
ness from A to Z. Trends, activities, events—de 
tailed reporting by men who know the meaning 
behind the headlines . all presented from a 
newspaperman’s point of view. No wonder so 
many top newspapermen have found it an es 
sential backstop to their careers . . . have used 
it to get to the top and to stay there. It can be an 
important factor in your own career, if you use 


the attached coupon today 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER 

| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 
| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
COMPANY POSITION 

Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

Suite 1700, Times Tower 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 


ZONE 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, 


1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 
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